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DISCOVERY OF CHAUNIS TEMOATAN OF 1586,* 
By WILLIAM WALLACE TOoKER. 





*Ghe Countries name is of fame, and is called Chaunis Temoatan” 





Many of the puzzling narrations of our early voyagers, ex- 
plorers and settlers have afforded abundant themes for discussion 
during many years and for numerous writers. These fore- 
runners of civilization, in their anxiety to meet with something 
out of their common knowledge, were ready and willing to 
accept any seemingly marvellous tale they heard; which, when 
repeated, was still further magnified, in order to make their 
discoveries, in this then unknown land, more wonderful to their 
superiors, or to their employers. But, at the same time, the 
relations of the aborigines, when stripped of superfluous addi- 
tions, and viewed from their own station of observation, are 
found to be for the greater part, true descriptions, and worthy 
of absolute acceptance. Again, these narrative fields of research 
are strewn with facts, which hidden, as they have been, in 
the debris and darkness of centuries, now await discovery. 
Consequently, when linguistic, historic, and archzologic truths 
are brought to bear, each contributes its quota towards dispelling 
the obscurity of years, bringing into the broad daylight of present 
reality, solutions to the numerous problems which now concern 
and interest every student of American history, and of American 
archeology. 

The mysterious and unknown is always interesting, and when 
illusive is continually before us ready to be grasped. But, when 
the mystery is laid bare before our eyes, and its component 





*Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Section H, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1 
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parts solved and explained it becomes commonplace, and finally 
enters into its station in the chronicles of the past, where it 
properly belongs. Thus it is with the subject of the present 
paper, a story related over three hundred years ago, repeated 
in almost the same words after a lapse of over a quarter of a 
century by Captain John Smith and his contemporary, William 
Strachey; again and again, quoted with varying comments by 
many well-known historians and annalists in modern times, until 
it has been left in just as much a tangle of doubt and perplexity 
as before. The reason for this bewildering state of affairs is 
found in the fact that not one ot these investigators has touched 
upon the linquistic points involved in what must be considered 
its true interpretation. Therefore, it now remains for us to learn 
how far this kind of evidence—sustained by the historical, con- 
firmed by the archzological—will go towards answering the 
——— where and what was the province of Chaunis Temoatan 
of 1586: 

Ralph Lane, who was in command of Sit Walter Raleigh’s 
colony at Roanoke Island, in 1585-6, made a voyage of explora-. 
tion one hundred and sixty miles up a river to the northwest, to 
a tribe called the Chawonocks. While among these people he 
obtained considerable intormation regarding more distant tribes 
and localities, part ot which he couches in the following words:* 

“And that which made me most desirous to have some doing 
with the Mangoaks, either in triendship or otherwise, to have 
had one or two of them prisoners, was, for that it is a thing most 
notorious to all the country, that there is a Province to the which 
the said Mangoaks have recourse and trafique upon the River 
of Moratoc, which hath a marveilous and most strange minerall. 
This mine is so notorious amongst them, as not onely to the 
Sauages dwelling up the said river, and also to the Sauages of 
Chawonook, and all them to the westward, but also to all them 
of the maine: the counirizes name is of fame, and is called Chaunis 
Tomoatan. 

The minerall they say is wassador, which is copper, but they 
call by the name of wassador every mettall whatsoever; they 
say it is of the colour of our copper, but our copper is better 
than theirs; and the reason is for that it is redder and harder, 
whereas that of Chaunis Temoatan is very soft and pale; they 
say that they take the saide mettall out of a river that falleth 
swift from hie rockes and hils, and they take it in shallow water; 
the maner is this, they take a great bowle, by their description, 
as great as one of our targets, and wrappe a skinne over the 
hollow part thereof, leaving one part open to receive in the 
minerall; that done, they watch the comming downe of the 
current, and the change of colour of the water, and then sud- 
denly chop down the saide bowle with the skinne, and receive 





*Hakluyt Voyages, Vol. 3, p. 258 
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into the same as much oare as will come in, which is ever as 
much as their bowle will holde, which presently they cast into 
a fire, and foorthwith it melteth and doeth yeelde in fine parts, 
at the first melting, two parts of mettall for three parts of oare, 
of this mettall the Mangoaks have so great store, by report of 
all the Sauages adjoining, that they beautify their houses with 
great plates of the same; and this is to be true. I received by 
report of all the country and particularly by yonng Skzko, the 
King of Chawonocks, sonne my prisoner, who also himselfe had 
bene prisoner with the Mangoaks and set downe all the par- 
ticularities to me before mentioned; but he had not bene at 
Chaunis Temoatan himselte; for hee said it was twentie dayes 
journey overland from the Mangoaks to the said J/inerall 
Country, and that they passed through certain other territories - 
between them and the Mangoaks before they came to the said 
Countrey.” ; 

This story has been characterized by many noted historians, 
such as Bozman, Bancroft, and others, as an invention of the 
wily savage, and therefore not worthy of credit. But, as Mr. 
Henry Lee Reynolds justly remarks in his paper on Algonkin 
Metal-Smiths:* “But this could scarcely be a mere trick or 
deception, since Lane asserts that the “mine was so notorious 
amongst them, as not only to the savages dwelling up the saide 
river, and also to the savages of Chawanock, but also to them 
of the maine.” And again, he says that he received the report, 
not only of young Skiko alone, but of all the country. The 
story therefore must have some foundation in tact; but in 
accepting it we must make allowances by considering, first, the 
difficulties the English experienced in accurately interpreting 
Indian reports; and secondly, that Lane doubtless colored his 
story with reference to a softer and paler metal, because he 
needed some plausible excuse for undertaking so disastrous 
expedition.” 

One late writer interprets the passage as follows:+ “It is im- 
possible to understand his statement as it stands. It may possi- 
bly have referred to the use of fire in getting out the mica, or 
may have been a tradition obscured by time and contused by 
interpretation of some Spanish operations. The story survived 
into the next century. The English, however, did not see this 
operation, nor did they see any “great plates” of copper. This 
mineral, which was not copper, or any ore of copper, occurring 
in large plates, which were paler and softer than copper, was 
undoubtedly mica, and the ancient mines which were the cause 
of the early mining excitement, were re-discovered in the mount- 
ains of North Carolina in 1868.” 


These inferences of Mr. Packard are based upon erroneous 





*American Anthropologist, Vol. 1, p. 247. 
tR. L. Packard, American Antiquarian, Vol. 15, pp. 162-3. 
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deductions, which careful and analytical study of Lane’s rela- 
tions do not warrant. The critical reader can not help but to 
notice in the first instance, that Chauris Temoatan was “twentie 
days’ journey overland from the Mangoaks,” who were then 
living on the upper Roanoke (Moratoc) River, in Virginia, and 
are so placed on Wyth’s map accompanying Hariot’s narrative; 
consequently the “minerall country” could not have been in the 
mountains of North Carolina, as he assumes, but in a far more 
distant locality, as I hope to demonstrate. 

Other writers have located the province of Chaunis Temoatan 
in northern Georgia, and say that it is so described by distance 
and direction in Lane’s account. It is utterly impossible to 
accept this supposition, which is really based more on the stories 
of early Spanish mining operations in northern Georgia than it 
is on Lane’s narrative. The truth of the matter is this: Lane 
traveled northwest up to what is now known as the Chowan 
River, North Carolina, and when one hundred and sixty miles 
vp which was somewhere about what is now Nottaway County, 

irginia, within “one dayes journey from sunne rising to sunne 
setting” (as Lane says) of the borders of the Mangoaks country 
in Virginia, learnea that “Chaunis Zemoatan,” to which the 
“Mangoaks had recource and trafique up the Moratoc” (Roanoke 
River), was still “twentie dayes journey ouerland,” which surely, 
as the careful reader and student must admit, points to the west 
and northwest, and not to the southwest. This is also confirmed 
by Hariot,* who remarks: “A hundred and fiftie miles into the 
maine in two townes we found with the inhabitants divers small 
plates of copper that had been made, as we understood, by the 
inhabitants that dwell further into the country, where, as they 
Say, are mountaines and rivers that yield also white grains of 
metall which is deemed silver.” 

Lane and Hariot were in America from August 17th, 1585, 
to June 18th, 1586, a period of less than a year’s duration, and 
their slight acquaintance with the language of the natives was 
acquired during this short stay. Therefore their conferences 
with the Indians were necessarily almost entirely figurative. 
When this fact is taken into consideration, it can be readily per- 
ceived that all descriptions of this character from the natives 
were sometimes liable to be misunderstood, however true they 
might have been in their application as originally stated. Lane, 
whether intentional or otherwise will never be known, evidently 
confounded several items not related to each other in his recital. 
This fact has made it very ambiguous and perplexing to every 
student of our early history, for’ the reason that they have at- 
tempted to construe the story as Lane seemingly comprehended 
it. Lane and his companions were in search of mines and 
talking about them continually. It was the sole object of their 





* Narrative, p. 17-18, Quaritch Ed. 
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desires to carty back to England some knowledge of valuable 
mines in order to induce further undertakings, There can be 
no question but that several minerals or metals, including co 

er, silver and mica, were referred to; also the statement made 

y the Indians that some of these, more likely the latter, were 
used for decorating their houses. That the native copper was 
more flexible, softer and paler than the European, Lane was 
aware of from personal observation, which fact later discoverers 
and explorers bear testimony. His calling it “a marueilous and 
most strange Minerall,” however, shows that he did not fully 
understand the story as related to him, for in no event could 
copper have been either “marueilous” or “strange” to himself 
or to his companions. 

The description of the manner of peace the copper ore in a 
river, as any mineralogist will admit, could not by any possi- 
bility have applied to any method of mining copper, gold, silver, 
or mica. It was a natural and physical impossibility to have 
filled a “great bowle” prepared for decanting, full of copper ore 
by simply dipping it into the river, or in “shallow water.” 

In fact, salt must have been the “marvetlous and most strange 
minerall.” It is, indeed, the only article of great necessity to 
the natives that could have been obtained in the mode and in 
the abundance as described. He evidently discloses an early 
aboriginal method of procuring this greatly desired commodity. 
The “colour of the water” was the brine, heavily saturated with 
its salts in solution, gypsum, red sand-stone, and other insoluble 
matter in suspension, which, when flowing direct from the salt 
springs, reveals itself in the shallow surface water.* Again, the 
salt is found in low places, which have formed drains or reser- 
voirs for the higher surrounding ground; after the evaporation 
ot the water, a crust of good salt is left in the bottom, congealed 
like ice. The color is of the purest white, there is usually a 
mixture of gypsum, and it is sometimes penetrated with sparry 
matter.t ‘This crust or crude salt might really have been mis- 
taken for ore, in the relations of the savage story-teller. The 
“great bowles,” with the tops covered with “skinnes,” and “one 
part open,” were probably used for decanting, draining and 
evaporating.t Hariot’s “mountaines and rivers that yield also 
white grains ot metal which is deemed silver,” might, under this 
light, have meant salt. Breckenridge says:§ “Considerable 
quantities are also scattered over the prairies in a pulverized 
state, resembling sand; the Indians gather it with the wing of a 
turkey.” A 

The aboriginal terms appearing in Lane and Harriot’s relations 
ot this, the first English settlement in America, are from the 





*Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 1823, Vol. 2, pp. 397-9. 
[prec enridge Views of Louisiana, p. 66. 

ones’ Antiquities of the S. I., p. 45. 
éViews of Louisiana, p. 66. 
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Algonquian language, showing that the tribes with whom the 
discoverers associated, including the Chawonocks, who gave 
them this information, were Algonkins. - Those who must con- 
cede this fact will find that Lane may be in error in interpreting 
or applying the term wassador to copper, for the reason that 
copper is called mattassin, or m’caqguassin, ‘‘red-stone,” in the 
Powhatan, as well as in the most Algonquian languages. 
Wassador, on the contrary, means “it is bright, clear, or it 
glistens;” as in the Otchipwe (Baraga), ir wasstkwadon, “I 
make it shine.” (This word is almost identical with Lane’s, the 
terminal letters ” and r being alternating sounds.) Compare 
Abnaki (Rasle’s) wasséghen il est blanc; il est clair. Cree 
(Lacombe), wassestkwan c'est brilliant, v. g. du cristal de la glace; 
wasesitkwak, alun. Powhatan (Smith), wssawassin (bright stone), 
“iron, brasse, silver, or any white mettall.” Thus indicating 
that the term wassador, although used, as Lane informs us, and 
with whom Smith agrees, to designate “every mettall what- 
soever,” or “any white mettall,” would apply equally as well, if 
not better to salt than to copper. Furthermore, as mica must 
have been one of the articles which the MVangoaks themselves 
utilized tor the purposes of trade and traffic—for every aboriginal 
tribe or nation seemed to have had some product for which they 
were distinguished—which they found in their own dominions, 
and had in such abundance that they decorated their dwellings 
with “great plates” of the same, shows how Lane mixed his 
information, and also that the term might have been descriptive 
of mica. 

Finally, as a suitable sequel to the foregoing analysis of Lane’s 
story, and in linguistic corroboration of the same, I interpret the 
mineral country Chaunis Temoatan, or Chawnis Temoatan, as it 
is varied by Lane—Chaun-zstem-oatan, as I would divide it, 
according to the rules of Algonquian phonology, and its syn- 
thetical construction—as the “salt-making town,” Chaun, or 
Chawn, being a verbal signifying “it is sour,” as a noun, “salt,” 
paralleled by the Pamticough chuwon; Delaware (Zeisberger) 
schwon,; Massachusetts (Eliot and Cotton) séaz; Otchipwe (Bar- 
aga) siwan; Cree (Howse) séwun (lsacombe), stwaw; Powhatan 
(Strachey), as a noun, sawwone, “salt.” The second element — 
istem, is an intransitive verb in the inanimate object form, “he 
makes, or prepares;” as in the Cree, o’osetam; Otchipwe, ajis- 
sitam; Massachusetts, #’esteom; Delaware, gischiton.* Compare 
Otchipwe (Baraga) in jiwissiton, “I make it sour.” The last 
component—oatan, occurs as a terminal in many Algonquian 
names of places, and is undoubtedly the equivalent of the 
Massachusetts and other dialects—ofan, “a town.” Thus we 
have in four dialects of the Algonquian tongue, as the resulting 
parallel of the Chawonock, Chaun-istem-oatan—the Cree, Séwun- 





*See Brinton Lenape and their Legends, pp. 102-3, for various derivates of this verb. 
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osetam-oden; - Otchipwe, jiwan-issitam-odena; Massachusetts, 
séan-esteom-otan; Delaware, sc.:won-ischton-uten, or schwon-iton- 
uteney, “a town where salt was made.” These parallels could 
be further multiplied from other dialects, but enough are shown 
to prove their identity. 

The question now naturally arises after this presentation, in 
what portion of the United States, now so well known to us all, 
can we find and locate the site of this “salt-making town,” and 
where can we find a locality, remarkable above all others for 
its salt springs? The Mangoaks, who were the ancestors of 
those people who became known years afterward as the Wotto- 
ways and Tuteloes were living, as before stated, on the upper 
water courses of the Roanoke River, with the borders of their 
possessions touching the Chawonocks on the east, in or about 
Cambell County, Virginia. The main portion of the tribe, 
however, were located at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Lane having been informed that the mineral country was twenty 
days overland, we must look to the west, following an Indian 
trail, which must have been a well-traveled one, and its lines 
well indicated, allowing thirty to forty miles as an average day’s 
travel, would have carried the Mangoaks from their towns, six 
to eight hundred miles over the Blue Ridge and Cumberland 
Mountains, by tortuous paths and portages over the state ot 
Kentucky, “through certain other territories,” to the southern 
part of the present state of Illinois, or by canoe down the Big 
Sandy, or other streams, through the Ohio to the same locality, 
where we find in Gallatin County, some of the most famous and 
remarkable saline springs in the United States. That within 
this area was the spot indicated to Lane by the Chawonocks all 
the evidence goes to prove. It is in the direction pointed out, 
as will be seen on referring to the map. It is in the lines of 
travel that would be taken in going overland, and it is about 
“twentie dayes’ journey” from the country of the Mangoaks. 


The mention of the “great bowles as great as one of our targets,” 
or as another writer was informed,* “as large around as the hind- 
wheel of his wagon, with flattish bottoms,” enables me to bring 
to bear some archeological evidence which points strongly to 
the fact that his description referred to the manufacture ot salt, 
and to. nothing else. None of these large vessels have been 
discovered in a perfect condition, but many fragments have been 
found near these salt springs. One of the earliest notices of such 
diseoveries reads:+ “About one thousand yards to the east of 
this well (at Shawneetown, on the Ohio) is a basin or hollow 
one hundred and thirty feet in diameter. ‘The soil in and about 
it is intimately blended with fragments of earthenware. In the 
middle of that basin a well has been sunk, which affords a more 





*Pop. Sc. Monthly, No. Ixv, p. £7; 
+Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, Vol. 1, pp. 34, 35. 
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concentrated brine than that before mentioned—one hundred 
and ten gallons yielding fifty pounds of salt. In digging this 
well, the first fourteen feet was through a light earth, mixed 
with ashes and fragments of earthenware, the remaining four- 
teen through a bed of clay, deeply colored with oxide of iron 
and containing fragments of pottery. The clay has something 
the appearance of having been subjected to the action of fire. 
At the eastern side of the basin appears to have been a drain 
for the purpose of carrying away the superabundant water. In 
this drain, about four feet below the surface of the earth, is a 
layer of charcoal about six inches deep. The stones in the 
vicinity appear as if they had been burnt.” It is remarkable 
how close this description corresponds with the main facts of 
Lane’s story, Not only that, but Capt. John Smith’s version of 
the same refers to a spout or drain. 

Mr. George E. Sellers visited the salt springs on the Saline 
River, Illinois, in 1854. He relates:* “We found two water- 
worn ravines, commencing on the hills that rise abruptly on the 
south side of the Saline River, and drain into it. At the base 
of the hills they are crossed by the state road, between which 
and the river their bottoms are level, hard and barren, and here 
close to the road rise the salt springs. I have been informed by 
a reliable party, who had personal knowledge of all that was 
done by the early settlers in working the salines, that in the 
east ravine they sunk a well and curbed it down to the bed- 
rock, a depth of forty-two feet, and made a boring of about one 
hundred and fifty feet in its bottom; that all the way down from 
the surtace to the rock they found pieces of broken pottery, and 
on the rock a pitcher or jug with a handle within the rim; this 
jug was sent to the Philadelphia Museum. My informant ex- 
pressed the opinion that, at the time the aborigines used the 
waters, the spring had its outlet at or near the bed-rock, and 
had since gradually filled by surface-washings, just as the well 
in the west ravine has been filled since my first visit and is now 
a cattle-tramped saltswamp. ‘The present outlet of the spring 
is not over six or eight feet above low water of the Saline River, 
and the character of its bed precludes the possibility of its ever 
having been on a lower level; for at Island Ripple, within two 
miles of the spring, the river falls over a broad reef of rocks, 
which backs the water—forming a pool—up to this place, where 
there is another slight ripple.” 

“This, to me, is conclusive evidence that, whoever the people 
were who left the masses of broken pottery as proof of their 
having used the salt waters, they resorted to precisely the same 
means as did their more civilized successors ot our time—that 
is, sinking wells or reservoirs to collect the brine; and the 
dipper-jug which had been dropped had sunk to the bottom, 
showing that their reservoirs were down to the rock.” 





* Pop. Sc. Monthly, No. Ixv, p. 575. 
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“Running hearly in an east-and-west course on the south side, 
and close to the outlet of the springs, is an upheaval that has 
brought the carboniferous limestone to the surface standing on 
edge. The sulphur and fresh-water springs rise south of the 
line of this dike. On the line of it, about the center of the 
raised bottom or plateau between the two ravines, say ten or 
twelve feet higher than the springs, and embracing an area of 
eight acres, occurs a sink of about one hundred and twenty feet 
in diameter. It was on the raised rim of this sink that I discov- 
ered the heaps of clay and shells, and what I took to be the 
inside mold or core on which the kettles had been formed. It 
was then a pool of water, around which I found the most abund- 
ant remains of pottery, not only represented by fragments of 
these large, coarse salt-pans, but by many pieces of small ves- 
sels of much finer texture, and of superior workmanship, such 
as would be used for domestic purposes. From these and large 
quantities of chippings and of offal, I inferred that this was the 
site of the old settlement.” 


“The hills at this point run nearly an east-and-west course, 
forming a range of upheaval that crosses the state of Illinois, 
from the Ohio River at Shawneetown to the Mississippi, and at 
some places attains a height of about 700 feet, being the high- 
est land in Illinois or either of the adjoining states of Missouri, 
Kentucky and Indiana. Immediately south of the salt springs 
is a spur of the main hill, its northern terminus being precipitous 
bluffs of metaphoric sandstone, which Prof. Worthen, the geol- 
ogist of Illinois, who once visited the locality with me, classed 
with the Chester group.” This agrees with Lane’s description 
of the province and is an impressive corroboration of my beliet 
that the “Saline” was “the river that falleth swift from hie rockes 
and hils.” 

Prof. Cyrus Thomas, in his very interesting essay on the 
“‘Shawnees in pre-Columbian times,”* also notes the discovery 
of this salt-kettle ware in the same country. His transcripts 
bear vigorously on the subject matter of this paper. He says, 
after reterring to Mr. Sellers’ find, “Mention ot this pottery had 
previously been made by J. W. Beck.+ He remarks that about 
the Gallatin and Big Muddy Salines large fragments of earthen- 
ware were frequently found under the surface of the earth. 
They appear to have been portions ot large kettles used proba- 
bly by the natives for obtaining salt.” 

“The settlement of the Shawnees at Shawneetown, on the Ohio, 
in this (Gallatin) county, in comparatively modern times, is attested 
not only by history, but also by the name by which the town is 
still known. But there is some evidence that an older Shawnee 
village was at one time located at the very point where this ‘salt- 





*American Anthropologist, Vol. 4, pp. 149-51. 
tGazetteer of Lilinois, p. 52, 1834. 
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kettle’ pottery and these stone graves were found. In the 
American State Papers, Public Lands, Class viii., Vol. 2, p. 103 
(Gales and Seaton Edition), is a communication by the Illinois 
and Wabash Land Company to the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives in which occurs the following state- 
ment: ‘On the 5th of July, 1773, the bargain was completed by 
which these Indians (Illinois), for a large and valuable consider- 
ation, agreed to sell to Murray and his associates two tracts 
of land which are thus bounded: The first begins on the east 
side ot the Mississippi River at the mouth of ‘Heron Creek,’ 
called by the Frencn ‘the River of Mary,’ being about a league 
below the mouth of the Kaskaskia River. From thence the 
line runs a straight course, northward of east, about eight leagues, 
be it more or less, to the hilly plains; thence the same course, 
in a direct line, to a remarkable place, known by the name of 
the Buffalo Hoofs, seventeen leagues or thereabouts, be it more 
or less; thence the same course, in a direct line, to the Salt lick 
Creek, about seven leagues, be it more or less; thence, crossing 
the creek about one league below the ancient Shawnee town in 
an easterly, or a little ‘to the north of east course, in a direct line 
to the Ohio River, about four leagues, be it more or less; thence 
down the Ohio, by its several courses, until it empties into the 
_ Mississippi, etc. A copy of the deed is also given, dated July 
20th, 1773,* containing same boundaries, and with it proot of 
record in the office at Kaskaskia the 2nd of September, 1773.” 

“Although the claim was rightly rejected by Congress and 
the directions given are slightly erroneous, as the geography ot 
the west was not as well understood at that time, we are justi- 
fied in believing the localities are correctly named, as it is not 
likely such a vast claim would have been based on boundaries 
determined by imaginary places. These were real and given 
correctly as the information then obtainable would admit of. 
The location of the ‘ancient Shawnee town’ is pretty definitely 
fixed, as it is on Saline River above where the line crosses, and is 
about four leagues from the Ohio, and was at that time (1773) 
known as the ancient Shawnee town, and in the locality where 
the above pottery was found. The Shawnee village of modern 
times was on the banks of the Ohio, where the city named after 
them now stand; nor was it ancient in 1806, when visited by 
Ashe. It is also worthy of notice that the ancient town is not 
included in the bounds given, while the new town 1s.” 

Here we find apparently an historical confirmation of our dis- 
covery in the fact that a town, or a town site, existed, which 
was called in 1773 the “ancient Shawnee town,” at or near the 
spot where we suppose Chaun-istém-oatan was located. The 
inquiry now contronts us, is there any identity between the two? 
It is quite within the range ot possibility that they are the same 





*Ibid., p. 117. 
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or at least occupied the same site, for this section of the country, 
including these salt springs were in the possession of the 
Chaouanons a hundred and perhaps two hundred years previous 


to 1773. 

It does not necessarily follow, as supposed, that all those 
called Shawnees indieated one people. In fact, the interpreta- 
tion Chaun-istem-oatan brings into the subject of the Shawnees 
a possible solution of a matter that has seriously bothered many 
historians. Parkmanremarks:* “Their eccentric wanderings, 
their sudden appearances and disappearances, perplex the anti- 
quary and defy research.” Dr. Brinton says:+ “The wander- 
ings of the unstable and migratory Shawnees have occupied the 
attention of several writers, but it can not be said that either 
their history or their affiliations have been satisfactorily worked 
out.” Since the above was written Prot. Cyrus Thomas, in his 
essay before reterred to, has investigated the subject at a greater 
length and the result of his researches comprises about all we 
know in regard to those supposed to have been Shawnees. One 
fact which has bewildered many investigators is the appearance 
of what seems to have been the same name, in widely separated 
localities, at or about the same period. I do not propose to 
theorize in regard to this particular point, nor to go into the sub- 
ject to any extent, but simply endeavor to show what seems to 
me to be a possible answer to the problem. 

The Chawonocks ot Lane, or Chawons ot Captain John Smith, 
from whom the eastern name of Shawanoes was derived, went 
north to Pennsylvania in 1593-4.¢ and from there migrated west 
to the Ohio about 1724. Their name, as Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull has suggested,| was derived from their seat on what 
is now known as the Chowan River, Chowan-olke “south coun- 
try,” because they were south of the Virginia tribes. Therefore 
the eastern origin of the name Shawnee means undoubtedly 
“the southerners.” This was also the case with the Sauwanoos 
on the Delaware River, of the Dutch maps of 1656 and pre- 
vious, for Van Der Donck says“{ “The Savanoos are the 
southern nations and the Wappanoos are the eastern nations.” 
Tne Chawonocks and the Nanticokes were intimately connected 
by many ancient ties, which lends force to the foregoing argu- 
ment, and are referred to in the Walam Olum as follows: “The 
Nanticokes and Shawnees going to the south.”** 

Ralph Lane bears testimony to this fact, although his story 
has been stamped by some as improbable, on account of the 
pearl-fishery alluded to. But in the light of our present know!l- 





*Life of Pontiac, Vol. 1, P. 32. 
[kenape and Their Legends, p. 29. 

Col. Hist. N. Y., Vol. 4, p. 90, 96, 99. 

Col. Hist. N. Y., Vol. 6, p. Soa. 

jHist. Mag., Vol. 7, P 48, 1870. 

§N. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. 1, rst Series, p, 206. 
*+ Brinton, Lenape and their Legends, p. 205. 
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edge, it is not at all unlikely, for perforated pearls have been 
found in abundance in the western mounds. There seems to 
have been but little change in the geographical positions of all 
the tribes of this section in the interval between 1585 to 1613. 
The probability is, that the influx of settlers in a few years 
‘ caused more changes in the tribal locations than occurred among 
themselves in hundreds. 

Lane says: “This lame king (of Chawonock) is called Mena- 
tonon. When I had him prisoner two days he told mee that 
three dayes’ journey in a conow up the river Chawnock, then 
landing and going four dayes journey northeast, there is a king 
whose country lyeth on the sea, but his best place of strength 1s 
an island in a bay invironed with deep water, where he taketh 
that abundance ot pear/e that not only his skins, and his nobles, 
but also his beds and houses are garnished therewith. This 
king was at Chawonock two yeares agoe to trade with blacke 
pearle, his worst sort whereof I had a rope, but they were 
naught, but that king he sayeth hath store of white, etc.”* 
This passage, as willbe observed, describes Captain John 
Smith’s tribe, the Kuskarawaokes or Kuskaroanokes, “makers of 
white beads,”+ who were the Nanticokes of more recent times. 
They take their name of Manticoke from their ancient home on 
“Nanticoke Point,” on Nanticoke River, Maryland—the Nania- 
quack-“point of land on a tidal river” of Smith’s niap. 

The “island in a bay” was, without question, one of Smith’s 
islands in Tangier Sound, not far from the mouth of the Nanti- 
coke River—in direction and number of days’ travel agreeing 
perfectly with Lane. Some suppose, without critical analysis 
of the description given, that “Craney Island,” near Norfolk, 
Virginia, was meant.{ But Lane in a previous trip went to the 
town of Chesapeake, further north, and had it referred to Craney 
Island, he would not have written as he did. 

The Chaouanons of the seventeenth century, who were living 
on the Cumberland River, and other streams, including the 
Saline River, tributary to the Ohio, do not seem to have been 
the same people, any more than to call the Massachusetts 
Delawares. In 1673 Marquette passed by the mouth of the 
Ohio, which he called the QOadsouskigou, ‘a white flowing-out.” 
He says:§ “This river comes from the east, where live the 
people called Chaouanons. They are so numerous that in one 
direction they have twenty-three villages, and in another fifteen, 
conveniently near together. They are not at all warlike. They 
are the people whom the Iroquois are seeking to wage war 
upon without provocation, and, as these poor fellows can not 
defend themselves, they are captured and carried off like sheep. 





*Hakluyt Voyages, Vol. 3, p. 256; Arbers Smith, p. 312-13. 
+Tooker. American Anthropologist, Vol. 6, p. a . 
——_ American, Vol. 4, pp. 29-31. 

Paris reprint Edition, 1681, p. 32. 
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“Upon the map the OOadouskigou is traced but a short dis- 
tance from the Mississippi. On the map attached to the journal 
published in 1681 the Mississippi is traced to the Gulf of Mexico; 
and on it the Chaouanons are placed on the Ohio near to the 
Mississippi. Marquette’s original manuscript with his own map, 
‘tracee de sa main,’ was preserved in the College of St. Marie 
in Montreal, and was published by Shea in 1856. On this map 
“Ghaouanons is dened in the great blank space far to the east 
of the Mississippi.”* 

These Chaouanons, Chauanons, Chouanoua, or Chaouese, etc., 
as their name variously appears, were inhabitants of a country 
abounding in salt licks. Prof. Cyrus Thomas further remarks:+ 
“The fragments of the large earthen salt-kettles similar in char- 
acter to those found in Gallatin County, Illinois, has also been 
found in connection with the stone graves of the Cumberland 
Valley, the impression made by the textile fabrics showing the 
same stitches as the former.” herefore, while the Chaouanons 
were of the same linguistic family and had some of the same 
ethnic characteristics as the eastern Chawonocks, their name, I 
would suggest, might have been derived originally from the 
salt manufacture carried on by them, and should be translated 
the salt-people, ‘‘Chaun-anoughs.” This suggestion seems to be 
supported by the fact that nearly all the Algonquian dialectical 
terms for “south” and “sour” are so alike in sound that they 
might have been very easily mistaken one for fhe other. 





*Force. Some Early Notices of the Indians of Ohio, p. 20. 
tAmerican Anthropologist, Vol. 4, p. 151. 
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SANDERS’ INDIAN WARS—VERMONT PRE-HIS- 
TORICS, ETC. 


By Pror. JAMEs D. BuTLER. 


The following extracts must be attractive to readers of the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. They are taken from a work of 
most excessive rarity. A generation ago a copy of that book, 
then supposed to be the only one in existence, was sold for 
more than two hundred dollars. After more than twenty years’ 
search, however, a duplicate was discovered in a garret at 
Windsor, Vermont, in 1874, by L. E. Chittenden—whose auto- 
graph was on all the original greenbacks. Four other muti- 
lated specimens were. afterwards detected, but in 1893 Mr. 
Chittenden exulted in possessing the only perfect copy save 
one. As it turns ouf, there is a third copy, completed in all its 
parts, in the library of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
A reprint limited to 200 numbered copies was issued on March 
20, 1893, in a dainty style; but being thus bottled up, it can not 
be circulated widely. 

The title page, besides a Latin motto from Cicero, reads thus: 
A history of the Indian wars, with the first settlers of the United 
States, particularly in New England; written in Vermont, 
Montpelier, 1812. 

The volume, 319 pages, was anonymous, but its author was 
known to be Rev. Daniel Clark Sanders, president of the Ver- 
mont University. As embodying something of original local 
observation, and still more as showing views of American pre- 
historics prevalent a century ago, the work of President Sanders, 
which came so near perishing, deserves to live. 

Ten years ago officials of the Smithsonian, at Washington, 
supposing the Madison copy of the edits princeps to be unique, 
wrote thither inquiring about its “vocabularia comparativa,” 
especially as to the following paragraph: 

“The vocabularies which have been obtained offer many 
evidences not only of high authority, but also of Asiatic descent. 
‘Num’ is the name of God among the Poconchi Indians; among 
the Semoyads in Asia it is changed to‘Nim.’ The Delawares 
use the name of ‘Kitchi,’ and the Kamptchadals in Asia say 
‘Kootcha.’ The Indians of Pennsylvania use the word ‘anna,’ 
and the Peruvians ‘mama,’ for mother, while in Asia the 
Tartars say ‘ana,’ and the Albanians ‘mamma.’ The Dela- 
wares in America say ‘nachk’ for hand, and the Akashini say 
‘nak.’ The Chinese name of blood is “molbuen;” in Asia the 
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Koriaki call it ‘moollymool.’ The name of ice among Chippe- 
ways in America is ‘meequarme,’ while among the Karees in 
Asia it is ‘meek.’” 

However slight the affinities may appear between American 
and Asiatic languages, yet the radical affinities “of the Indian 
languages must be obvious to every observer. But however 
uselul extensive Indian and Asiatic vocabularies may prove, yet 
the cautious genius of philosophy will not be ready to erect an 
entire system on a few analogies or obscure etymologies” 
(p. 191). 

INDIAN AFFAIRS IN VERMONT. 


“Indian cornfields are plainly to be seen in various parts of 
Vermont. In the intervales at Burlington seyeral hundred 
acres together were found by the American settlers, entirely 
cleared, not a tree upon them. * Arrow-heads are to be 
found in almost every spot. They are very numerous on Onion 
River, and in all the woods in Burlington. Barrels of them are 
annually ploughed up around Bombareen pond, in Castleton, 
where are still the vestiges of a once populous Indian village. 
Here are dug up pestles, pots, and other utensils, in great 
abundance. Some of these are so common in the state as to 
cease to be articles of curiosity. * * 

At Rockingham are some attempts in a rock to give certain 
heads of men, women, children, and animals. They are very 
rude and indented one-third of aninch. * In Kellyvale is yet 
to be seen something like an attempt at painting. * * Sev- 
eral Indian pots have been found in the county of Chittenden. 
The most complete ot these was lately found in Bolton. It is 
about three feet in circumference, nearly halt an inch thick, 
without legs or eyes for a bail.” * * 

President Sanders describes so many pre-historic relics that 
we are constrained to believe Vermont to have been for ages 
not only the hunting-ground of aborigines, but their permanent 
abode to a much greater extent than is admitted by the his- 
torians of the state, 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 
[From the China Daily News, October 8, 1894.] 


The opinion that Amerihan culture as it was before the age of 
Columbus was of Asiatic origin is becoming more widely spread. 
At the me ting in August, 1894, of the British Association at 
Oxford, Dr. E, B. Tylor read a paper on the distribution of 
mythical beliefs. If such myths as that of the Bridge of the 
Dead are found to be distributed widely in the world, we have 
in this fact evidence of the linking which exists between the 
great religions of the world. The weighing of souls in a spirit- 
ual balance is another such widely scattered myth. In the 
religion of ancient Mexico four great scenes in the journey of 
the soul in the land of spirits are depicted in the Aztec picture 
writing of what is known as the Vatican Codex. 1. The cross- 
ing of the river of death. 2. The passage of the soul between 
two great mountains that clash together. 3. The soul climbing 
up a mountain set with sharp obsidian knives. 4. The dangers 
resulting from these knives being carried about by the wind. 
There is a close resemblance between these pictures and certain 
scenes of the Buddhist purgatory depicted on Japanese temple 
scrolls. Here are seen, first, souls wading across the river of 
death; second, souls passing between two iron mountains, which 
are pushed together by demons; third, souls climbing the moun- 
tain of knives whose sharp blades cut their hands and feet; 
fourth, knife-blades flying through the air. Dr. Tylor also 
referred to Humboldt’s argument from the calendars and mythic 
catastrophes in Mexico and Asia, and to the correspondence in 
bronze works and games in Loth regions, and expressed the opin- 
ion that the evidence was sufficient to justify anthropologists in 
considering that ancient American culture was due to a great 
extent to Asiatic influence. 

Mr. James Wickersham, of Tacoma, has advocated in THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for January, 1894, that Japanese art has 
found its way to Puget Sound by the drifting that has taken 
place on the Japanese current of vessels large and small at differ- 
ent periods. Partly this current bathes the Alaskan shore and 
partly it sweeps majestically to the south, coasting the states of 
Washington, Oregon and California. There has been a civiliz- 
ing mission in this great current. The Kurosiwo has carried the 
knowledge of Asia across the broad Pacific to elevate and edu- 
cate the Indians of the western continent. It is not only Japan- 
ese that have been conveyed to America, mixed with native races 
there, and taught them what they know. Vessels of other 
Asiatic nations that wandered so far east as to reach the Kurosiwo 
have always been liable to a like destiny. Thus the conclusion 
at which the eminent Oxford anthropologist has arrived is sus- 
tained, 
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COMPARISON OF THE EFFIGY-BUILDERS WITH 
THE MODERN INDIANS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We have in previous papers given a description of the effigy 
mounds—their shapes, attitudes, locations, and have undertaken 
to explain their object and interpret their significance, but have 
not heretofore undertaken to compare them with the work of 
any other prehistoric people. The recent appearance of two 
volumes from the Ethnological Bureau, one of which gives a 
description of the mounds, the other the Dakota myths, leads 
us to institute such a comparison, with a thought that it may 
furnish us with a key to certain unsolved problems which have 
been presented by the effigies. These problems have relation 
(1) to the area of the tribe which built the effigies; (2) to the 
religious system which led to their erection; (3) the question 
whether the effigies contained any record of the people; (4) the 
question of the clan life and its resemblance to modern clans. 
There are other problems which we do not expect to entirely 
clear up; but we believe that the study which has been given to 
the effigies, taken as a whole, and the comparison of the system 
contained in them will have removed the mystery which has 
heretofore covered them, and that a satisfactory basis may be 
reached, on which we may build the record of the prehistoric age. 

I. We shall begin with the consideration of the tribal area of 
the effigy-builders. 

1, This people were situated in the state of Wisconsin, a 
state which in many respects resembles the state of New York, 
especially in the fact that there are so many beautiful inland 
lakes within its borders. 

2. The effigy-builders seem to have been composed of a sin- 
gle tribe who held supreme sway in this state for a long time 
during the prehistoric age, and here developed their social life 
free from interference from other tribes. 

3. The area of the effigy- builders corresponded with the area 
known to have been occupied by the Winnebagoes as late as the 
beginning of the settlements by the whites. 

4. Effigies are found in Iowa and Minnesota, showing that 
the people were at peace with the people who were then occu- 
pying that region. This confirms what we have said about the 
Winnebagoes, for they were a branch of the Dakotas and were at 
peace with them. 

5. The custom of building effigies in stone prevailed in the 
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region occupied by the Dakotas, making it probable that this 
wide-spread stock were the actual effigy-builders. _ 

6. The comparison of the effigies to the inscriptions con- 
tained in the caves of Iowa show a remarkable resemblance, 
making it probable that the same general people left their rec- 
ords in the entire region. 

These are the points which are brought out by recent discov- 
eries, They confirm what we have already said in reference to — 
the effigy-builders, and we shall, therefore, take them up in 
their order. 

1. Let us first take up the location of the different groups out- 
side of the state. 

It is due to Mr. T, H. Lewis that these groups ‘have been 
brought to light, and we shall refer to his descriptions and quote 
them in detail. Mr. Lewis says on examining the delineations 
very important differences in class and style from those farther 
east are discernible. These differences, however, are not such 
as to conflict with what we 
have said, for the same ani- 


a 
amp | mals are represented and 
the effigies are built in the 
same way, and prove to be 
eRe. the totems of the very same 
— clans. 


We shall begin with the 
group opposite LaCrescent. 
See Fig. 1. This group 
was situated on a terrace above the Mississippi River. It 
consists of a number of round mounds. Among them is an 
effigy of a frog. Near it is the effigy of a bird, and within a 
quarter of a mile there are five other bird effigies and sixty- 
nine round mounds. The frog is about ninety-eight feet long. It 
is near the site of Hokah, on the Root River, (Heyokah is the 
name of a Dakota divinity). He is represented in a sprawling 
attitude. Its full length is sixty-two feet. 

There are two bird effigies on a terrace some 10 feet below 
this, and formerly there existed several other effigies, 30 or 40 
round mounds and several embankments. Near Richmond 
Station, on a terrace 24 feet above the river, is a bird effigy with 
wings spread, measuring 76 feet from tip to tip and 44 feet from 
head to tail, and a number of ordinary mounds in the vicinity. 
Near the village of Dakota, Minnesota, also on a terrace, is the 
effigy of a fish with fins in the midst of 19 ordinary mounds. 
It measures 110 feet in length and 2% feet in height. Mr. Lewis 
says this is the only fish effigy in which the fins are visible. 

These effigies are opposite Trempeleau County, Wisconsin, 
and may help us to decide as to the totem of the clan which 
dwelt there. Judge Gale, of Galesville, states that there are 














Fig. 1.—Effigies near LaCrescent, Minn. 
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about one thousand effigies in the county, but he does not spec- 
ify what animals are imitated. We may say that the frog is 
rather an unusual effigy, but the birds resemble those to be 
found on the Lemonwier River, where the pigeon clan is sup- 
posed to have had its habitat. 

These are all of the localities in the state of Minnesota in 
which effigies have been recognized. Mr. Lewis, however, found 
several localities in Northeastern Iowa, the very region in which 
the cave inscriptions were discovered. The first group which 
he has discovered was at MacGregor, opposite Prairie du Chien. 
This group stretches along the line of the bluff, which forms 
the dividing ridge between two streams. The bluff is 500 feet 
high and rises perpendicularly above the Mississippi River. 
The Yellow River is to the northwest and the Bloody Run is 

















Fig. 2.—Effigies near MacGregor, Iowa. 


to the southwest of this ridge. The row of mounds consists of 
two long embankments, one 190 feet long, 18 feet wide, the 
other 130 feet long and 18 teet wide, and ten clumsy but tailless 
animals, which were probably designed to represent the bear. 
They vary from 79 to 109 feet in length and from 2 to 3 feet 
in height. These birds resemble the swallow effigies (see Fig. 2) 
which are found in such great numbers in Crawford County, 
Wisconsin, and the animals resemble the bear effigies which are 
found in the same region. The swallow was the clan emblem 
or totem of the people who lived between the Wisconsin and 
Mississippi Rivers. Mr. Lewis says that near Mr. McGill’s, 
three miles above Clayton, there is a group of ninety-two 
mounds, two of which represent animals, two birds; the remain- 
der are round mounds and embankments.* There are also three 





*The surveyors of the Ethnological Bureau discovered in the same region several elk 
effigies. ‘They had horns projecting forward, very much as elk carry their horns, a style of 
representing them which is peculiar to this particular region. 
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birds which have their wings spread and their heads near the 
edge of the bluff. He visited also the group of mounds situated 
on the Minnesota (St. Peter’s) River, (N. W. 4, S. 26, T. 313, 
R. 2, E.) which Mr. William Pigeon in his famous book has 
called the black tortoise group. He says the central figure cor- 
responds with the description given by Mr. Pigeon, It is the only 
one out of all of the groups which were described that could be 
identified. He says that the location of the majority of the 
mounds was incorrectly given. The account is entirely unre- 
liable. 

Mr. Lewis also visited several localities in Northern Illinois. 
The following is the list of effigies here: (1.) The well known 
turtle mound which is situated within the city limits of Rock- 
ford, west side. Its length 
is 184 feet, its height from 
3 to 4 feet. Near it is a 
bird effigy and seven round 
mounds and two embank- 
ments. (2.) On the east 
side of the river, five miles 
below Rockford (on N. W. 
Y% Sec, 14, T. 43, R. 1 E.), 
is a group of three embank- 
ments, two round mounds 
and abird effigy. The size 
of the bird is 45 teet long, 
68 feet across the wings. 
The group is on a bank 
forty-five feet above the 
river. See Fig. 3. (3.) Near the village of Hanover, in Jo 
Davies County is a group of twenty-three round mounds, ten 
embankments and a large animal effigy measuring 216 feet in 
length, height about 5 feet. There is an embankment running 
out from the foreleg of the animal 170 feet long. See Fig. 3. 
Ten miles east of Freeport on the north side of the Pecatonica 
River (S. E. 4% Sec. 13, T. 27, R. 9 E.) is a group consisting of 
seven round mounds, an embankment and an animal effigy meas- 
uring 116 feet in length. See Fig. 3, No.3. These groups evidently 
belong to the same clans as were located in Wisconsin—the tur- 
tle at Rockford to the turtle clan whose center was at Beloit, 
the large quadruped near Hanover to the bear clan, which was 
located near to the Blue Mounds, (4.) Mr. Lewis describes the 
groups of effigies on the Fox River, near Aurora. One group 
consists of several round mounds and two effigies representing 
birds, one a duck, the other probably an owl, as it has horns 








; Magnetic meridian, 

















Fig. 3.—Effigies in Illinois.* 





*The outline figure of the buffalo is one which was found by Mr. T. H. Lewis near 
ome lodge circles in Dakuta, and afterwards visited by the agents of the survey. It repre- 
ents the custom of erecting totems near the lodges or villages, and was probably a clan 
rather than an individual totem. It contrasts with earth effigies, yet has the animal shape. 
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above the head. See No. 2. The second group consisted 
of two bird effigies, one elliptical mound and thirteen round 
mounds. These two groups are situated on a terrace north of 
the city limits. They mark the southeast limits of the effigy 
mounds, but show that the effigy-builders followed the streams 
and made their habitats in the valleys of the streams. 

2. We would here refer to the fact that according to all explorers 
the construction ot these effigies is exactly the same. The 
quadrupeds have projections on one side which represent the 
legs, and occasionally two small projections at the head for the 
ears or horns. The amphibious creatures always have four equal 
projections for the legs, and frequently have one for the head.* 
The birds are constructed with projections at either side, which 






























































Fig. 4.—Effigies of Quadrupeds brought to a Scale.t 


represent their wings, and very seldom have their legs visible. 
Furthermore, the beauty, symmetry and life-like resemblance 
of these effigies impress those who see them as do the effigies 
within the state. The agreement is important, for it confirms the 
points which have been taken by the writer, though it brings 
out one or two additional features, especially in reference to the 
manner of representing the legs of the animals. Mr. Lewis 
says it is probable that each leg as built was intended to repre- 
sent a pair of legs rather than a single one, The report says 
that in some of the effigies in Grant County, Wisconsin, each 
leg was divided into two by a slight depression, as if the intent 





* This is uniformly the method wherever the effigies are found, whether in Ohio, in 
Georgia or in Wisconsin. 
t lhese effigies were measured by the writer, when in company with Dr. Thomas anda 
svete of surveyurs, but were platted independently. They represent the male and female 
ear at Hazen’s Corners. The mvose effigy was found on the bluff above Wyalusing. A 
similar moose was afterward found near Merritt’s Landing, also on a bluff overlooking the 
lake. Two of the buffalo effigies were found in the same region, on the north side of Buffalo 
Lake, the name and the effizies rema: kably corresponding. The two smaller buftalos were 
found near Minera! Springs. and represent the male and female buffalo. The line of em- 
bankments in the cut represents, on a small scale, a line which was discovered near Bussy- 
ville, north of Lake Koshkonong. It represents part of a game-drive, the lo»kout and the 
gipvated runway or roadway for huaters, which was connected with a game-drive near the 
ake. 
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was to make the projection represent the twolegs. In reference 
to the shape of the head and the division of the ears the report 
agrees with the testimony of Mr. Lewis and that of the author. 
These are sometimes plainly represented and help us to identify 
the animal, though the distinction between the horns and the 
ears is not easily recognized in some of the effigies.* 

The report further says. “The feeling for correct form is indi- 
cated by the outline which defines the forehead by the curves of 
the back and belly; and of the gambol joints of the legs, as well 
as by the reliet which expresses the rotundity and relative 
prominence of the parts.” This agreement in the testimony of 
the explorers is important. It shows that there are no great 
differences between the effigies on the two sides of the river. It 
shows further that the descriptions which we have already given 
of the beauty and variety of the effigies were correct. 

2. Now in reference to these groups of effigies we make this 
point, that they only extend the area of the tribe a little way 
beyond the state, but do not break the unity of the system. 
From them we learn the exact boundaries of the habitat of the 
effigy-builders and find that it corresponds most remarkably 
with the boundaries of the territory of the Winnebago tribe, 
and not only this, but they correspond with the location of the 
Winnebago villages.t 

Still we must remember that there were effigies in other states 
—two bird effigies in Georgia; an alligator at Granville, Ohio; 
and a quadruped on the Scioto River; bird track at Newark; 
a serpent effigy in Adams County; a thunder-bird in Clermont 
County. Mr. Lewis thinks he has discovered effigies on the 
Missouri River and in Minnesota. These effigies are all made 
after the same plan as those in Wisconsin—the birds with pro- 
tions on two sides, the alligators with two projections on each 
side, the quadrupeds with two projections on one side, serpedts 
with no projections, but with tortuous bodies. 

The most of these effigies were placed upon hill-tops over- 





*We would refer here to the figures of the moose an! bear effigies as compared 
with the moose discovered by Mr. Lewis near the town of Hanover, Iilinois The plat- 
ting brings out the peculiar shapes of the bear effigies and shows the variety of expression 
which was given to them. The same figures are given in the report, but they fail to 
bring out the attitudes. 

{We here refer to the celebrated elephant effigy, which has been so often visited and 
furnished so much material for disc ussion in reference to the age of the mound-builders. 
The members of the Ethuological Bureau_have surveyed this effizy and produced a cast 
of it fur the exposition at New Orleans. This survey contirms what we have said about the 
ethgy. It is a gigantic figure of the clan totem of the region, which was the bear. We first 
mentioned the buffalo and bear as associated together, and were not certain as to which 
was represented. Subsequent exploration satistied us that it was the bear. 


tThere were Winnebago villages laid down on the early maps, especially in Farmer’s 
map, at several of the places where these groups have been discovered. Furthermore, the 
trail which was followed bv General Long in his early exploring expedition crossed the 
various rivers, such as Fox, Rock, Pecatonica and the Mississippi, at the very points 
where these groups are situated, and the og of the expedition contains a record of the 
mounds at these very points. Mr Lewis, to be sure, thinks he has discovered effigies on 
the Missouri River and on the Crow “ing River, 150 miles distant, and he fixes the limits 
of the effigies at these points. The territory of the effigy-builders did not, however, extend 
to these points, but these are detached from the tribal area, just as are the great serpent 
and alligator mound in Ohio and the serpent mound near Quincy, III. 
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looking river valleys. They show in their location, aswell as 
in their shapes and manner of construction, that they were built 
by the same or a similar people as the effigies of Wisconsin 
were, and render it probable that the ancestors of the effigy- 
builders originally had their seats upon the Ohio River, and 
before that, east of the Alleghenies. This is in accord with the 
traditions of the Dakotas that their ancestors formerly dwelt 
on the Ohio, and many hundred years ago migrated westward. 

3. The resemblance of the effigies to the rock inscriptions is to 
be considered. We have spoken of the fish effigies. There are 
many figures of fishes in the sides of the pictured caves of Iowa; 
also figures of deer in the caves of Wisconsin. These are made 
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Fig. 5.—Quadruped Effigy near Portsmouth, Onio. 














with more regard to the details of fins and horns than was pos- 
sible in the case of the effigies; but there is, nevertheless, a 
striking resemblence. There are deer effigies at Madison in 
which the two horns and the four legs are visible, and elk effigies 
in Grant County in which the projecting horns are plainly seen. 

There are also sonie fish effigies on the west shore of Lake 
Koshkonong which have the fins as plainly marked as these in 
Minnesota. Moreover, these fish effigies resemble the inscrip- 
tions found in the caves of Eastern Iowa, giving the idea that 
they were erected by the same people as those who left the 
inscriptions. Possibly they were both designed to be pictographs 
which contain the record of successful fishing, or the claim of the 
clan to the fishing ground, 


There are also fish effigies at Delevan Lake and Lake Monona, 
and the west side of Lake Koshkonong, localities where there 
are good fishing grounds at the present time. The particular 
kind of fish is not discoverable in the effigies, for they are 
so worn by the elements. But so far as they have been recognized 
they are the same as those which still abound in the lakes. This 
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constitutes one point of difference between the effigies and the 
pictographs. The pictographs contain the figures of suckers, 
red-horse and buffalo, species which abound in the Mississippi 
River; while the effigies seem to represent pickerel, which abo und 
in the lakes. See Figs. 1 and 6, 

4. The history of the Winnebago tribe is next to be consid- 
ered. The earliest that is known of this people is that at the 
time of Nicolet’s first visit, in 1634, they were situated at Red 
Banks, near Green Bay. They were afterwards called Puants 
by the French missionaries, but by the Algonquins, Winnepe- 
koak, which means people of the fetid water, “winne,” “water,” 
and “pekoak,” “foul.” The proper meaning is “salt water.” 
And it is believed that they once reached the salt water. They 
were a branch of the Dakotas and were, less than a thousand 
years ago, a part of the same people.* Allouez says that in 


ai a 


Fig 7.—Deer in Pictured 
Fig. 6.—Fish in Pictured Cave, Iowa. Cave in Wisconsin. 


1640 they had almost been destroyed by the Illinois. But he 
found the Ojibwas in council whether to take up arms against 
them. They had long held their position and were on good 
terms with the Mascoutens, Menominees, Ottawas, Chippewas, 
and Pottawattamies, who lived in different parts of the state, and 
held it as a common possession between them. Paul LeJeune, 
in speaking of the tribes that dwelt on Lake Michigan, says, 
“still farther on dwell the Ouinipegon, who are very numerous.” 
“In the neighborhood of this nation are the Naduessi (Sioux), 
and the Assiniponais (Assiniboines). 

Green Bay was occupied by the Menominees and Sauks, 
and the adjacent Lake Winnebago by the Winnebagoes, which 
was a great centre of population. Allouez and Dablon paddled 
up to Lake Winnebago and the mouth of Upper Fox, which 
they ascended to visit the town of Mascutens. At the time of 
Carver’s visit in 1766, he found a village at Red Banks, though 
the band had moved westward and ‘had their village on the Wis- 
consin River. 

Jedediah Morse in 1820 says that they had five villages on 





*Dr. S. R. Riggs, in contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. ix, p. 189. 



























































GAME DRIVES ON THE WISCONSIN RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
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MAP OF EFFIGIES ON THE ROCK RIVER ANDITS TRIBUTARIES. 
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the lake and fourteen villages on Rock River. The Menominees 
had villages at Buttes des Morts, at Winreconne and Poygan, 
The Winnebagoes paid a tribute of corn, potatoes and pumpkins 
to the Menominees for the privilage of staying on their territory. 
Oshkosh was the home of a band under Pushan, whose planting 
ground was at Algoma. A band with 300 lodges lived at Black 
Wolf, on Wolf River, the town taking the name from the Potta- 
wottamie chief. The Menominee chief was called Pouwagumau 
in 1795, elected chief in 1821 and died in 1858. The name 
Oshkosh* means hoof or toe-nail. The Winnebagoes in 1831 
joined the Black Hawks, and soon after ceded all the lands 
south of the Fox River. They were removed to the Turkey 
River in Eastern Iowa, but have never really given up their orig- 
inal domain, and they still make their home in the forest be- 
tween the Wisconsin and Fcx Rivers. 

This history is important, for it identifies the ancient seat of 
the Winnebagos with the habitat of the effigy-builders and en- 
ables us to draw the difference between the Algonquin and 
Dakota tribes. The Algonquins had a totem system which 
resembled that of the Dakotas in some respects. But they did 
not build effigies or erect standing stones or place any such 
record on the soil. The Algonquin tribes, such as the Potto- 
wattamies and Menominees, occupied the state in common with 
the Winnebagoes. But their villages, cornfields and fishing camps 
can be easily distinguished from the tokens of the effigy-builders, 
for there was a great difference between them. The history 
also helps us to identify the location of the villages with those 
of the groups of effigies, for there were Winnebago villages even 
as late as 1837, when the first settlement of Wisconsin began, at 
nearly all of the points where the most prominent groups of 
effigies are located, at Beloit, Lake Koshkonong, Lake Mendota, 
Lake Winnebago, Red Bank, near Green Bay, Sauk Prairie, on 
the Wisconsin, and near Marquette, on the Upper Fox. 

II. The comparison of the religion of the effigy builders with 
that which we know to have been the religion of the Dakotas 
is another important point. 

1. As to the prevalence of serpent worship, we have shown 
that there were serpent effigies in Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Dakota, and that all of these were situated along 
the line of migration, which, according to the tradition of the 
Dakotas, was followed by their ancestors on reaching their later 
seats on the Mississippi and Upper Missouri Rivers. This tribe, 
according to the testimony of Dr. Horatio Hale, was once 
located southeast of the Allegheney Mountains in North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Eastern Tennessee, but they gradually passed 
over the Ohio Valley and down that river to the Valley of the 
Mississippi River. 





*See history of Ushkosh. Also history of Winnebago Co. 
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We may conclude from this that the Winnebagoes were not only 
effigy-builders, but that they were serpent worshipers, and that 
these various serpents were their work. This seems to le con- 
firmed by tradition and aboriginal history; for there is a tradi- 
tion among the Delawares and Iroquois that “the great snake 
people” formerly dwelt along with another people called Allig- 
hewi, on the Ohio River, and that their ancestors after a long and 
bloody battle drove them from their seats and took possession of 


Pee 


Fig. 8.—Serpent in Pictured Cave, Iowa, 


their territory. Now this remarkable correspondence between 
the tradition and the record of the effigies is worthy of notice; 
for it brings up another point. 

2. We have shown that the serpent effigies in Wisconsin present 
the same peculiarities as do the great serpent in Adams County, 
Ohio, the serpent effigy near Quincy, Ill., and the serpent made 
of standing stones discovered in Dakota. They are conformed 
to the shape of the ground on which they are located, and bring 
out the resemblance of the cliffs or bluffs to the serpent, which 
was recognized by the builders of the effigies. We do not 
know that this peculiar conception or fashion was followed by 
any other tribe, though it was a common supposition among all 
the tribes that whenever any object in nature presented any 
resemblance to an animal, that that object was haunted by the 
animal spirit, and so was feared as a divinity. But the fashion 
of erecting an effigy at the place was followed only by the peo- 
ple who migrated along this route and who left their serpent 
effigies on the hill-tops as signs of their presence. We do not 
say that the habit of recognizing the resemblance and connecting 
a myth with the place was confined to this people, for there 
are localities all over Europe and Asia where local myths accom- 


Fig. 9.—Serpent in Pictured Cave, Iowa. 


pany such places. And even Homer speaks of the serpent and 
the bird which were transformed into stone and their shape 
perpetuated by the stone image which was familiar to the Greeks. 
It is not the conception to which’ we refer here, but the corres- 
pondence of the traditionary route of the Dakotas with the 
location of the effigies which embody it. ; 

Did the Winnebagoes adopt the snake for their general tribal 
divinity? Or did they use the effigy as a symbol of a more gen- 
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eral divinity—the symbol of the nature powers, such as the 
Jain or lightning?* This question we shall not undertake to 
answer, but shall only refer to the fact that the serpent was a 
common effigy throughout this entire region, and serpent wor- 
ship was an important element in the religion of all the ¢ffigy- 
builders, wherever they were. 

3. The surrounding of their forts with serpent effigies is an- 
other point. We have spoken of Ft. Ancient as having the ser- 
pent effigy embodied in its walls. There is, according to the re- 
port of the Ethnological Bureau, an enclosure in Pipestone Co., 
Minn., which has two crescent shaped embankments, each of the 
embankments being in the shape of a tortuous serpent. The 
circumference is 2,386 feet. Inside of the enclosure is a mound 
twenty feet in diameter and four feet high. There is a bastion- 
like enlargement to the wall and two openings or gateways to 

ae .. the enclosure. Now it is 
~ remarkable that the small 
Zn, enclosure or circular earth- 
4 %m~_, work which we discovered 
““’ at Mineral Springs, near 
Utley’s Quarries, Wiscon- 
sin, has its walls in the 
same tortuous shape as this 
one in Pipestone County. 
See Fig. 10. The measure- 
ments, which were carefully 
made, indicate that the 
bends in the serpent were more regular and uniform than those in 
the larger enclosure. Mr. Lewis has discovered many serpent 
effigies in Minnesota. These are important facts, for they bring 
out the point. This confirms what we have said elsewhere about 
the sense of protection which was enjoyed by the effigy builders 
in connection with the serpent. It was not merely an object of 
fear and a place to be avoided; but the serpent effigy was a 
familiar form which was as sacred and dear as any other animal 
tokens, and its effigy was mingled with the animal effigies indis- 
criminately. We refer here to the fact that there are many serpent 
figures in caves of Iowa, and these resemble in appearance the 
serpent effigies in Wisconsin. Some of them appear to be 
rattlesnakes, others are without rattles. We give cuts of two 
of these taken from Mr. Lewis’ drawings, and will call attention 
to the resemblance to the effigies discovered in Grant County 
and Green Lake County. 

4. It is noticable that the Dakotas had a system of mythology 
which embraced serpent worship. The Hidatsa make occa- 
sional offerings to the great serpeut that dwells in the Missouri 











Fig. 10.—Serpent Rinys near Mineral Springs.t 





* For this see Twelfth Arnual Vegert. Bureau cf E*hnol: gy. last -hapter. 
+ At this place a stream, which falls into the ground above the spring, bursts out again, 
suggesting the idea of the serpent divinity, which was a subaqueous or subteranean god. 
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River by placing poles in the river, attaching to them sundry 
robes or colored blankets. It is probable that the robe which 
Hennepin saw and took away from near St. Anthony’s Falls was 
an offering to the same divinity. The Mandans and the Winne- 
bagos both had a tradition about a certain youth who was 
changed into a huge serpent. : 

Oonktaha is the god of the waters. His external form is 
said to resemble the ox or buffalo, though his horns and tail 
reach to the skies. The dwelling place of the male is in the 
water ; the spirit of the female animates the earth. One of these 
gods, itis believed, dwells under the Fallsof St. Anthony.t These 
divinities have been described by Rev. A. L. Riggs, J. O. Dorsey, 
Rev. Gideon Pond, Mrs. Eastman and Miss Alice Fletcher.t The 





Fig. 11—Thunder-Bird and Lightning God. 


following is the description given by Mr. Riggs: Wakinya is the 
god of thunder, or the thunder bird. He is represented with 
drooping wings § 

®* There are four varieties. One is black with a long beak, four 
joints in his wing; another yellow, who has six quills; a third, 
scarlet, which has eight joints; the fourth is blue, and has 
semi-circular lines for eyebrows, from beneath which shoot down- 
wards two chains of zigzag lightning. This divinity dwells ina 
lodge on a beautiful mound, which has a doorway toward each 
of the cardinal points, with a watcher at each door—a butterfly 
at the east, a bear at the west, a reindeer at the north and a beaver 
at the south. 





*Maximillian Travels in N. A., p. 369. Bourke’s Study of Siouan Cults, p. 508. 

¢ The Winnebagoes had a clan which was calied the Vakiceki. They believe that there 
are subterranean and aquatic powers which dwell under the ground and in the high biuffs, 
as well as in subterranean water, and that they uphold the earth, trees, rivers, and are the 
enemies of the thunder beings. They have lung bodies, with horns on their heads. (See 
Eleventh Annual Keport.) The thunder beings are birds called Wakatcara One of the 
divisions of the bird gens is a thunder being sub-gens. This accounts for the serpent effigies 
which are found upon the summits of tortuous bluffs. They represent a mythologic divin- 
ity which was common among some of the Dakota tribes, though among them it was a sub- 
aquatic buffalo instead of a serpent 

{The mythologies of the Winnebagoes seem to be less known than any other branch of 
the Dakotas. 

§Gospel among the Dakotas, by Rev. S. R. Riggs, D. D. 

||This reminds us of the Omowuh, the rain cloud of the Moquis. 
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The moving god, Tu-ku-skan, lives in the four winds. His 
symbol is the boulder. To his retinue belong the buzzard and 
raven, fox and the wolf. The Toonkan, the stone god, dwells 
in the boulders and his symbol is the round or oval boulder, 
about the size of a man’s head. The Heyoka,* the anti- 
natural god, assumes the human form, He is armed with bow 
and arrow, but has various animals, such as frogs and birds, 
filving from his bow. He is represented as having two heads, or 
a cap with two peaks. This agrees with the testimony of J. O. 
Dorsey. He adds that the messengers of Unktehi* are serpents, 
serpents, lizards, frogs, owls and eagles. He also mentions the 
horned water monsters, called Wahmenitu, the god of the water. 
This monster has four legs. Its backbone is like a cross-cut 


\y 





Fig. 12.—Male and Female Waier Divinity.t 


saw. It has red hair all over and one eye. They think that it 
causes the ice in the river to break up in the spring of the year. 
The thunder gods are birds of terrific proportions. They 
created the wild rice and prairie grass. 

It is very remarkable that there are pictographs or rock in- 
scription in eastern lowa which embody these very myths, and 
these can be identified with the particular Gods of the Dakotas.§ 
One of these has the shape of an immense bird with drooping 
wings, and with a serpent shooting out from the head. The 
feathers in the wings were probably intended to symbolize the 
rain, and the serpent to symbolize the lightning. Another of 
these is in the shape of a massive human face, with horns rising 
above the face. Another figure designed to represent the same 
god has the horns very prominent, the rude semblance of a face, 





* Oonktayha is Dr. Riggs’ spelling. 

t These are from the rock inscriptions, but they may be compared to the effigies. The 
effigy near Aurora has horns and body like one of these. There are wings or arms in the 
effigy, but they are lacking 1n the inscribed figure. See Fig. 3. The Unktehi are subaqueous 
and subteranean beings 

tSee American Antiquartan, Vol. II., No. 4, p. 270. Also 11th Report Bureau of Eth- 


nology: Pp. 445. 
c £ hese have already been described in the work on Myths and Symbols and Personal 
ods. 
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and a figure which may be intended for the body. These pos- 
sibly may represent the male and female—the abode of the male 
is the water, and the female, the earth. 

In Reno Cave, Houston County, Minn., is a figure which repre- 
sents a man with large hands; a body in the conventional way; a 
disk in the center of the body, and a crooked head—the hands 
representing the clouds, the crooked head, the lightning, the 
disk, the sun. In Lamoille Cave in Minnesota is a figure of a 
man with upraised arms. The upper parts of the arms are in 
shapes of trees or plants. See Fig. 13. These figures evidently 
embody the mythology of the Dakotas, and were probably made 
by the Winnebagoes, Thecomparison of certain effigies with these 
pictographs proves quite suggestive. To il- 
lustrate: There isan effigy in Clermont Coun- 
ty, Ohio, which seems to represent the thunder 
bird or Wakinya. This effigy is situated upon 
a hill-top overlooking a series of earth-works 
or enclosures, and is itself contained within an 
enclosure whose gateways are all guarded by 
double walls. It has the shape of a bird with 
outspread wings and is furnished with four 
projections on either side to represent the 
plumes, the whole enclosure with its elaborate 
gateways and its lofty situation and the effigy 
within it conveying the same impression—that 
Hig. 18.—Human Tree. the bird was held sacred by the builders. 
We will add to this, one more, namely, the man with two 
heads, which was discovered by Mr. Taylor on the banks of the 
Wisconsin. Wondertul stories are told among the Dakotas of 
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Fig. 14.—Heyoka and Anungite.* 


a being with two faces. It is possible that the effigy of the man 
with two faces, which was discovered near Muscoda, was in- 
tended to represent this divinity. These may seem to be mere 
conjectures, and we do not build much upon them, but there is 
no other explanation of these figures, nor of the composite 
mounds in which -the various animals and birds are mingled 





* Being with two faces.—Dorsey, Eleventh Report of the Ethnological Bureau. 
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together, than that they represented some mythological creatures. 
The human effigy described by Mr. W. H. Canfield may pos- 
sibly represent one of these divinities, as it resembles the picto- 
graphs in some respects, The best specimen, however, at least 
the one that is most suggestive, is the human effigy which was 
discovered by the writer in company with F. W. Putnam near the 
schoolhouse at Baraboo. This effigy was situated at the south 
end of a line of burial mounds; was lying on a slope of a hill. 
One arm was partially raised, the other was akimbo. Only one 
leg could be seen. The only explanation of the effigy is that it 
was an effigy of the divinity Heyoka, who is always represented 
as having one leg and an arm partially raised. See Fig. 15. 


5. The customs of the modern Indians in celebrating their 
dances and feasts and sacred mysteries 
clear up many points. These dances 
and mysteries have been described. 


If we compare these descriptions with 
those that are furnished by Catlin and 
other earlier writers we shall find-a re- 
markable correspondence, and not only 
this, but we secure a very satisfactory 
explanation of certain groups of effigies. 

Now it is to be noticed that there are 

certain groups or lines of effigies which 
can be easily explained on the supposi- 
tion that they were the place where 
mysteries were held. One such group 
is situated near Blue Mounds. It con- 
sists ot a long line of effigies at one end, . 
a lookout mound at the other and a 15 —Man Rptoy, Baraboo 
circle in the middle. Another group was discovered by the 
writer at Port Andrews. There was a high mound which com- 
manded an extensive view at one end, an enclosure at the other 
end, a line of swallow effigies which extended nearly a mile along 
the river under the overhanging cliffs. 

Miss Alice Fletcher has described the mystery of the elk lodge 
and the dances connected with it. One peculiarity of these 
dances was that the members occasionally emerged from their 
tents and marched aiong through certain familiar spots in pro- 
cession, making a route sometimes two or three miles and then 
returning to their dancehouse. “They wore masks resembling 
heads of elk, antlers shaped from boughs. They followed in a 
general way a pretty wooded creek and went three or four miles 
up the valley. Over four hours were passed in this tortuous 
dance. The whole movement of this dance with its queer pos- 
turing and actions was not without grace and produced a lasting 
impression.” It is probable that this group of effigies marked 
the site of a similar ceremony, and that the march of the dancers 
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was along this line. The lookout mound commands a view of 
the entire group and of another group situated five miles distant 
on the opposite side of the river. 

The explanation of this group is that here on the summit of 
the hill there was an important tribal burial or other religious 
ceremony of the tribe, and the various clans assembled here and 
left the effigies as clan totems upon the surface. We will say 
further that there are many 
localities where effigies are 
clustered around some central 
ring,and these groups are gen- 
erally located near some vil- 
lage site, conveying the idea 
that the members of the differ- 
ent clans were accustoined te 
assemble in the council houses 
and on the dance grounds and 
make acommon feast together. 

Another specimen of a sa- 
cred dance circle or mystery 
lodge is the one which has 
been discovered at Green 
Lake, Here there is a ring or circle on the hill-top not far 
from the village site, and around the ring a number of effigies 
in various attitudes, among which were recognized the squirrel, 
fox, eagle and pigeon, all of which were the totems of clans near 
by. It is possible that these 
indicate the presence of clans 


u . 
at a dance or feast, and yet Velo. ’ 


the ring suggests a mcdicine = 
lodge, and reminds us of = 
memeicetcad 





Fig. 16.-Heyoka, Dakota Divinity. 





Catlin’s picture of the medi- 
cine lodge of the Mandans. 
Another group is situated at 
Lake Koshkonong. Here 
there is a platform mound 
which has about the same 
proportions as the sacred 
lodge of the Dakotas, which was elliptical in shape—twenty feet 
across and forty feet long. 

Another specimen is one found on the north side of Lake 
Mendota. This is a group which extends along the edge of the 
lake for a mile and a half or two miles. There is, at one end of 
it, a cluster of effigies, in the midst of which was a high conical 
mound. The effigies are situated on lower ground, but all of 
them near the water. Among them were recognized the clan 
totems of all the adjoining clans—the panther, weasel, buffalo, 
fox, pigeon, bear, eagle, squirrel, and turtle. There are four or 














Fig. 17.—Medicine Lodge in a Shelter Cave. 
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five man mounds in the group; two near the altar mound, two 
in the midst of the panthers and pigeons,* 

The best specimen of all is the one which was described by 
Mr. W. H. Canfield as situated at Baraboo, in the midst of which 
he found a circle which was occupied by the later tribes as a site 
of acouncil house. Here there are four effigies of wolves, four 
bear, four mink and one raccoon and one elk surrounding a 
circle, all of them the emblems of the surrounding clans. 

There is a shelter cave in West Virginia on the sides of which 
are serpents, quadrupeds and birds, also a death’s head or skull 
and other symbols, This has been pronounced by W. H. Holmes 
“as a place where some medicine man practiced his mysteries.” 
We may say, however, with as much reason, that the circle among 
the effigies was also a medicine lodge. See Figs. 17 and 18. 





Fig. 18.—Medicine Lodge and Cornfield at Green Lake. 


III. This brings us to another point—the comparison of the 
record contained in the effigies and those which are given by the 
traditions of the later tribes, especially the Dakotas and Winne- 
bagoes. We have seen that there is much information furnished 
by the effigies in reference to (1) the migrations of the tribe and 
the route which they took; (2) in reference to the territory 
which they reached and its area and boundaries; (3) in reler- 
ence to the division into clans, and the locations of the clans and 
clan villages; (4) in reference to the religious customs and 





* The mission school of the Winnebagoes in 1832 was on Yellow River, in Allamakee 
County, lowa, the very county wher- the pictographs in the caves are found. The school 
had been at Prairiedu Chien. El Roy, on the Lemonweir R ver, was also a prom nent 
cen'e1 of population about the same time, See Wisconsin Winnebagoes, by Mose; Paquette, 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, Vol. XII. 

‘Lhere were a council house and garden beds at Beloit. The garden beds were situated 
on the b nk ot the Rock River, near where the Northwestern depot tormerly stood. The 
first settlers raised their first vegetables on the spot where the garden beds had been. There 
were corn fields on the bo'tom of Turtle Creek, near where the athletic grounds are at 

resent. A council house built of bark, forty feet square, with poles in the center support- 
the roof, sto d near ‘I urtle Creek, where the road to Shop ere crosses the creek, with 
wigwams standing ar und it. There were trails which led to Rockton and to jane-ville, on 
each side of the r ver, and another leading acioss the prairie toward Delavan Lake. One 
of these crosses the college campus through the group of mounds. 
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practices of the people, and even the names of the divinities 
which they worshiped. These were facts concerning which 
there was no intent on the part of the effigy-builders to 
preserve a record, and it is only incidental to the life they 
led, and especially to the custom of erecting effigies wherever 
they were, that so much has been preserved upon the soil. 
Still they bring the people who built the effigies very near to 
us, and help us te identify them with the people who were occu- 
pying the region at the time of the first settlements. (5) We 
maintain, however, that there were certain events ina their his- 
tory concerning which the effigy-builders did make a record, 
and that they left this record upon the soil, and that if we com- 
pare this with the other records which have been brought down 
to us from the prehistoric times by the tribes, we shall find the 
correspondence as striking as before. 
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Fig. 19.—Pictograyh of a Game Drive. 


The comparison of the effigies to the pictographs or 
mnemonic charts which are extant among the modern tribes, 
especially among the Dakotas, will then be im place. These 
pictorial charts may be divided into several classes. (1.) Those 
which contain the myths and traditions, and especially the 
migration myths. (2.) Those which relate to the sacred mysteries 
and which perpetuate the songs and sacred symbols of the abor- 
igines. (3.) Those which contain the names of chiefs and pri- 
vate individuals in a list which may resemble the roster roll 
of modern armies. (4.) Those which relate to.the events which 
have occurred in the history of a-tribe. These are all very 
valuable and furnish many clews to the interpretation of the 
effigies, but it is with the fourth class that we have especially to 
do in the comparison. According to the testimony of Colonel 
Mallery, the Dakotas had certain persons among them who were 
trained to the art of picture-writing, or record-keeping, and who 
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were really the tribal historians. They filled an important office, 
and resembled in this respect the keeper of the sacred pipes, 
whose office was hereditary. Their records related to very 
trifling events, or events that seem to us very trifling—such 
as the appearance of certain diseases; killing a small number of 
Dakotas by their enemies; the hardships of certain seasons; the 
stealing of a certain number of horses; the celebration of certain 
dances; the building of trading posts; the appearance of soldiers 
—most of them modern events. It is through these charts or 
pictographs that we learn the method of recording events and 
the kind of events which were regarded as worthy of record, 
and by studying these we find there was a very general resem- 
blance to certain groups of effigies which are found in the state. 

We find that in these groups there are records, but they are 
records of a clan which occupied certain villages and claimed 





A 
Fig. 20.—Game Drive near Madison. 


certain habitats, and which held the right to certain garden 
beds, cornfields, caches and game drives, the burial of chiefs, and 
the celebration of the dances, and pertained to the prehis- 
toric period. The most striking record is that which relates to 
the conducting of successful hunts, especially by members of the 
clans which have wandered from their own habitats, and have 
killed certain animals in remote out-of-the-way places. This 
last method of making a record is, to be sure, one which brings 
some confusion into the clan map, for it presents the animal 
totem of distant clans on the habitats of other clans and asso- 
ciated with animals which are not clan totems at all. Ordinarily 
a game drive will contain the effigies of the animals hunted, as 
well as the totem of the clan on whose territory the game drive 
is situated. There will also be the animals which may be regarded 
as prey-gods, such as the fox, eagle, hawk, buzzard, panther, and 
wolf. These are all beasts of prey, but were, nevertheless, 
invoked by the hunters as aids. It was the custom to defer the 
hunt for the large animals, such as the elk, buffalo and deer, 
until atter a dream had appeared and all the signs were favorable, 
for hunting was as much a religious exercise as dancing or the 
burial of a chief. It we examine the groups of effigies which 
are plainly game drives, we shall find this to be the case in the 
majority of instances. The game drives have the animal hunted 
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and the people hunting surrounded by the animals who are 
attending the hunters, thus making an actual pictograph, in 
which the clan toteins and the animals are mingled together, 
the number of animals slain being sometimes recorded in the 
string of circular mounds. The game drives were made up of 
mechanical contrivances, (a) such as embankments covered with 
screens of brush for hiding the hunters;* (b) also groups of conical 
mounds, on which lookouts were stationed, and long lines of -¥ 
mounds situated on the bluffs, which served as elevated ways 
and runways for the lookout messengers; (c) also conical mounds 
surrounded by embankments on which fires could be lighted at 
night for the purpose of attracting the game;f (d) also embank- 
ments which surrounded the feeding places of the grazing ani- 
mals; (e) a series of game-drives or traps through which the 
animals would be chased until they became confused and were 
slaughtered by the hunters;{ (f) occasionally the building of a 
lodge near the screens, in which the hunters could stay while 
the duck and wild fowl returned from their flight. All of these 
have been noticed by the writer in different places. These were 
important, for they show what the contrivances were, and where 
they were placed, and they furnish an explanation of the map of 
the effigies. 

These we regard as specimens of picture-writing, for they are 
groups in which we may read the story of a successful hunt, and 
can tell the clan of the hunters, the animals hunted, the number 
of animals slain, and the animals which followed the hunt and fed 
upon the slain carcasses. These were evidently intentional records 
and could be interpreted by the effigy-builders. It may be that 
there was claim of possession in some of the game drives, as 
the clans placed their totems near the different game drives as J 
much as they did their villages, but the most remarkable of the i 
groups are pictographs. We shall endeavor to illustrate this by i 
certain specimens. We would here refer to the various groups 
we have called game drives, in which animals seem to be | 
chasing one another; bears chasing the deer, as at Green Lake; 
also deer flying among squirrels and wolves, in the same locality; 
deer running amony eagles and long mound embankments, as at 
Eagle Township; elks surrounded by eagles and mink at the ' 
Stone Quarry at Madison; elks or buffalo surrounded by eagles, -_ 
and swallows, as on the Kickapoo River; moose fleeing among 
the embankments, as at Honey Creek; birds, foxes, squirrels, 














*The plates illustrate t'is contrivance, which was very common. Such embankments 
ee ge tterei over the state, but according to Dr. Thomas’ t-stimony, are rare y fo 
elsewhere. 

TFig. 21 il'ustrat *s this contrivance. There are other localities in which the same con- 
pirence may be seen. One at Merriil’s Spiings, near Madison, another on the east side of 

e Monona. 

tThe map of the ‘works’ at Eagle township, as well >s that of the works at Madison, 
illustrate ths contrivance. it will see that there were “game dr ves’ scattered over 
the entire r. gion so that theanimals cou.d scarcely escape from one be.ore they were driven 
into another. See maps. 
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coons and wolves apparently in motion, as at Mayville; elk sur- 
rounded by eagles, hawks and foxes at Honey Creek; bears and 
buffalo among swallows, near Hazen’s Corners; elks surrounded 
by minks and wolves at Merritt’s Landing; panthers running 
among round mounds and long mounds, as at Potosi; buffalo 
among bears at Shooting Park at Madison, panther among foxes 
or coons at New Lisbon. 

These are all of them picture writings on a large scale, for 
some of them cover several hundred feet of ground, the effigies 
in some cases being from 100 to 600 feet in length. We cagnot 
help thinking that these groups were records, as well as mechani- 
cal contrivances. They commemorate the place where certain 
animals were hunted and killed, as well as marked the place 
where the animals were accustomed to make their runways. 
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Fig. 21 —Signal Station or Fire Decoy. 


They may represent the place where certain clans had their game 
drives, and so be signs of possession; but there are groups in 
which clan totems are remote from the clan habitats in which the 
clan totems of distant clans are mingled together. These we take 
to be the record of certain eventful hunts in which the clans met 
together. 

IV. The comparison of the clan habitats and the clan vil- 
lages of the effigy-builders with those of the modern tribes of 
Indians will next be considered. We may say that the effigy- 
builders differed from the modern tribes in that their clans 
occupied river valleys and covered the valleys with clan totems, 
while among the later Indians whole tribes occupied the villages 
and gave their name to the rivers, for the Miami, the Illinois, 
Menominee, Iowa, Kansas and Arkansas all bear the names of 
tribes which formerly lived on them. There are also entire 
states which take their name from the aboriginal inhabitants— 
Illinois, Dakota, Kansas and Arkansas, This, however, only 
shows the changes which have occurred, ; 

Now this is the point which we are to bring out by the map 
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which we furnish. See map. This map is based mainly upon 
the study of the effigies; but for the purpose of comparison with 
the work which has been done by others, we have selected the 
diagram published by the Ethnological Bureau in connection 
with the catalogue of the mounds and earth-works in the state, 
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CLAN MAP OF THE EFFIGY-BUILDERS. 
and which is covered with the symbols which mark the location 
of the mounds. This catalogue has been carefully made out by 
Mrs. Thomas, the wife of Dr. Cyrus Thomas, after examining 
all that had ever been written upon the effigy-builders, and the 
locations of the mounds noted. We have added to the map 
certain straight lines. which, according to our study of the 
effigies, mark the habitats of tne clans. The map itself will 
illustrate the river system and the conformity of the clan habitats 
to the system. We will only mention the name of the clans and 
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the number of effigies which were left by them, and then leave 
the reader to decide as to the identity of the clan with the local- 
ity. The following is the list: (1.) There are in the Fox River 
valley over twenty panther effigies, located as follows: at Bur- 
lington, one; Big Bend, nine; Racine, five; Milwaukee, five. 
There are in this region no wolves, deer, foxes, elk, or even 
eagles, though there are a few birds resembling prairie chickens 
and several turtles. The evidence is that the panther was the 
totem of the clan. (2.) The valley of the Milwaukee River 
contains many wolf effigies, showing that it was the habitat of the 
wolf clan. They are as follows: Milwaukee, seven; Waukesha, 
seven; West Bend, eight. There are a very few panthers, very 
few turtles, but several wild geese in this district. There are 
more wolves here than in any other part of the state. (3.) The 
Sheboygan River seems to have been the habitat of the coon, 
for coon effigies are numerous, though squirrel effigies are as 
numerous, making it somewhat doubtful as to which was the 
clan totem. There are at Sheboygan five coons and four squir- 
rels; West Bend, two coons, fourteen squirrels and eight wolves, 
showing that the clans mingled together and were at peace with 
one another. (4.) The squirrel habitat was in the vicinity of 
Lake Winnebago and Green Lake, for squirrel effigies are very 
numerous here. It was a clan which seemed to frequently go 
beyond its borders, for there are groups in which squirrel effigies 
abound in the following places: Lake Winnebago, fourteen; 
Sheboygan, eleven; West Bend, twelve; Green Lake, east side, 
fourteen; Green Lake, west side, six; Utley’s, six; Buffelo Lake 
four; Lake Puckaway, four—seventy in all. (5.) The habitat 
of the fox clan was in the vicinity of Lake Horicon and Rock 
River, with its branches. It contains about seventeen fox effigies 
Mayville, five; Horicon, seven; Ripley Lake, two; Fox Lake, 
three. (6.) The habitat of the turtle clan was in the Rock Kiver 
valley, for there are here twenty-five or thirty turtles; at Beloit, 
seventeen; Lake Koshkonong, seven; Aztalan,* five; Fort At- 
kinson, three; Delevan Lake, five; Lake Geneva, one. (7.) The 
bear clan was situated south of the Wisconsin River and on the 
dividing ridge. Here are thirty-eight bear effigies, as fol- 
lows: at Madison, three; seven miles west, seven, Blue 
Mounds, six; Mount Horeb, two; Banfield Place, eight; on the 
Wisconsin River, five; on the lowa bluffs, seven. (8.) The 





* The tribal capital was undoubtedly situated at Aztalan, tor this was centrallv located 
and was connected witn all the other clans bv trails and water courses. The piatiorm 
mounds, the walls w.th bastions, and t' e outworks are similar to those in the village site 
in Vanderburgn County Indiana, which have been rec: ntlv described bv Dr. Ti.omas in 
the book on Mound Exploration. It only shows the resemblance between the tribal villages 
or Capitals in prehistoric times. There is a resemblance between clan villages which hive 
been identified among the effigies and the a: cien: village ot Secotan, which was painted by 
the artist Wyeth and described ny DeBry. This proves that the clan villazes were very 
similar to tribal v liages; clan villages having garden beds, corn nelds; lookouts and guards 
in the helds, ponds and springs of water, places tor shooting eame, dance circles, places of 
sacred feasts, «nd burial nlaces. Some of them were surrounded w.t.: stuckades, some with 
heavy earth walls, «s in Oh 0; some w th effigies, as in Wiscousin, and some of them with- 
out any vefense, as in Vir inia. ' 
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swallow clan was situated north of the Wisconsin and on the 
Kickapoo River, with twenty-seven effigies, as follows: On the 
dividing ridge Sec. 6, T. 8, R. 5, one; at Prairie du Chien, three; 
Hazen’s Corner’s ten; on the Kickapoo, three; Port Andrews, 
eleven; on the Iowa bluffs, five; Honey Creek, four; Sec. 19, 
T.9,R.s1. (9.) The eagle clan had its habitat north of the 
Wisconsin, Indian River and Honey Creek, with thirty-six eagle 
effigies at the following places; Eagle township, twenty; Mus- 
coda, five; Honey Creek (Sec. 5, T. 10, R. 7), three; at the 
Delles, three ; Madison, five. (10.) The mink clan had its hab- 
itat on the Baraboo and on the Wisconsin, with twenty-two 
mink effigies as follows; Devil’s Lake, three; Baraboo, thirteen; 
Endeavor, on Buffalo Lake, three; Madison, three. (11.) The 
Pigeon clan was on the Lemonweir, with effigies at Mauston, 
seven; One-mile Creek, three; New Lisbon, three. (12.) The 
clan occupying the Four Lake region seemed to have the man 
mound forits totem.* There are fifteen man mounds: Lake Men- 
dota, four; Lake Monona, two; Devil’s Lake, three; Baraboo, 
two; Seven-mound Prairie, two; on the Wisconsin River, two. 
There are no man mounds outside of this region, 

We see then from this map that the clans were widely scat- 
tered, but were at the same time closely connected, for the 
river system of the state forms a unit, which favors the abode of 
a single tribe divided into clans. There 1s no disputing the evi- 
dence. There may be mistakes in reference to the exact loca- 
tions of the villages, and occasionally a mistake in reference to 
the identity of the animals whose effigies surrounded the villages. 
but the correspondence of the clan habitats to the river valleys 
is too well marked by the grouping of the effigies for us to 
doubt this point. We therefore call attention to the grouping 
of the effigies as evidence that the clans occupied the river val- 
leys and had the names or totems we have ascribed to them. 


We are convinced that great changes have occurred since the 
mound-building age. If the ancestors of the Indians were the 
Mound-builders, 4s many claim that they were, the Indians have 
degenerated and their former state may be better learned from 
the study of the effigies than from the tribes that are still living. 
The same lesson is impressed upon us from the study of the 
maps of the pre-historic works in the State of Ohio. These 





*The man mounds are very gee of a myth which prevailed among the Osages, a 
branch of the Dakotas. This myth was one which attended the tree of life. This tree 
grew beside a river and above the four houses or caves which constituted the original home 
ofthe human race. The tree itself was surrounded by the seven stars—morning star, even- 
ing star, sun and moon—and was in the upper world. According to the myth, the souls of 
men were at first without bodies, but as they passed * the ladder from one cave world te 
another they applied for bodies, but did not receive them until they reached the tourth 
world. They thed did not receive human bodies, but the bodies of birds, the wings sefvin; 
for arms; the birds’ bodies and beaks for human heads and bodies; the birds’ toes an 
elaws for human feet. This accounts for the many figures in the inscribed rocks which re- 

ble both birds and human beings (see Diagrams XIII and XIV); also for the many bird 
effigies which so resemble human forms, the birds shading more and more into the humah 
shape. See Fig. 12‘ also Plate. 
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works were arranged along the valleys of the different rivers, 
such as the Muskegon and Scioto, the two Miamis, with their 
tributaries, the White and the Licking, and were divided into 
different classes, showing that the rivers were occupied by tribes 
which were gathered into a confederacy, very much as the 
Iroquois tribes were later in history. The peculiarity of these 
tribes was that they were all divided into clans, each clan having 
a village by itself and a limited habitat which it filled with the 
totems of clan life. There are, however, contrasts, as well as 
resemblances, between the two maps. The people of Ohio were 
agriculturalists and sun-worshipers. They made their villages 
along the banks of the rivers and cultivated the soil, but pro- 
tected themselves by building walls from the village sites to the 
river banks and to the fields, and lived within the defensive 
works, which in their shapes were perhaps symbolic of their 
worship, for the walls are nearly all of them in the shape of 
crescents, circles and squares, all of which are supposed to be 
symbols. The effigy-builders also placed their villages on the 
banks of the rivers, and made them clan residences; but they 
were hunters, and so needed more room. Their clans dwelt in 
the villages, and they filled whole river valleys with their game- 
drives and spread the signs of their claims for possession over 
the hill-tops, making their presence known in the effigies, which 
were clan totems, 

The comparison is profitakle, for it shows that there was a 
time when the mound-builders of Ohio and the effigy-builders 
of Wisconsin were alike in their clan system, even if they were 
unlike in their religious worship. The map of the Scioto valley 
is especially significant, for here there are some ten or twelve 
village sites; each village having its own walled enclosure, burial 
place, dance circles, graded ways, temple platforms, and method 
of defense, the circle and the square being the predominant form 
of ¢arth-work. 
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“ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS.” 


By Cyrus Tuomas. 


In the December (1894) number of THE ANTIQUARIAN, Mr. 
James Wickersham takes occasion to offer some strictures on 
previous articles presented by me in regard to the probable 
origin of certain customs, arts, etc., of the Pacific Coast tribes. 

Possibly I may have expressed myself more strongly in some 
directions than really intended, and possibly the title given to 
the article, “Origin of the Indians,” was broader than it should 
have been. The object I had in view in presenting those 
papers did not embrace in its scope the exact route or mode of 
migration. What I had in view was to call attention to certain 
customs, arts, beliefs, traditions, etc., which render it highly 
probable that there was prehistoric contact between the West 
Coast tribes of North America and some one or more of the 
tribes or peoples of the Oceanic Islands. If we can show by 
satisfactory evidence that there must have been contact be- 
tween the West Coast tribes and the people of the Oceanic 
Islands or Asiatic Coast, the question of the route must be 
worked out subsequently. 

My last paper (American Antiquarian, March, 1894) was con- 
fined to comparisons of certain Mexican and Central American 
types with those of Polynesia, particularly those relating to 
their calendar or time systems. 

As I am not wedded to any particular theory, but am simply 
in search of truth in this respect, it is of little moment to me 
what the route was by which the peoples of those too distant 
regions came in contact with one another. It is possible, if 
the theory of contact is correct, that the Polynesian and Cen- 
tral American types were both derived from the same section. 
That is to say, they may have come directly from this source 
to America without having passed through Polynesia. For ex- 
ample, we may suppose that both were derived from some 
peoples of the Malayan Archipelago. It would follow, then, 
that a comparison of these types as found in America would 
resemble those found in Polynesia, which would lead us, until 
the proper explanation was found, to suppose that the Amer- 
‘ican was derived from the Polynesian. This, I am at present 
rather inclined to believe, is the true*solution of the problem. 

The first point, however, to be established, is that the types 
as found in America and in the Oceanic Isles, or along the 
Asiatic Coast, bear such strong resemblance to one another as 
to forbid any other explanation than that of prehistoric con- 
tact. This, at present, is the contested point. I have been 
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inclined to believe that a more thorough and complete com- 
parison of the languages of Central America and Mexico with 
those otf the Malay Archipelago and Southern India would re- 
sult in throwing some light on this debated question. It must 
be admitted, however, that the linguists do not believe that, as 
yet, any satisfactory evidence of relationship between any of 
the languages of the two regions has been presented. 

The only safe course for us to pursue in this investigation is 
to follow the conceded data so far as these will lead us, and 
from this as a basis construct what would appear to be the 
most likely theory, keeping in view, however, the fact that no 
universally accepted data as to prehistoric contact has yet 
been presented. 

As a first step, we may assume, as now generally conceded, 
that the Polynesian Islands derived their population in whole 
or in part from the Malayan Archipelago. At least, 1 believe 
there is no one who denies prehistoric contact between the 
peoples of these two regions. The connection between the 
Malayan and Polynesian languages, whether by derivation or 
by an intrusive element of the former into the latter, is no 
longer denied, but is accepted by the best linguistic authorities. 
John Crawfurd, although an early authority, was thoroughly 
acquainted with the languages of Oceanica and the data re- 
lating to the inhabitants of this region. In regard to the ques- 
tion of the distribution of the members of the Oceanic lin- 
guistic stocks, he remarks as follows: 


“There remain two difficult questions for solution, respecting which 
rational conjectures only can be offered: How did the Malayan languages, 
and those that spoke them, find their way to the fair isles of the Pacific, 
inhabited by the Polynesian race, the nearest of them 2500 and the most 
remote 6500 miles distant from the nearest point of the Archipelago? and 
how comes one race, speaking one tongue, to occupy, exclusively, most of 
the islands scattered over the vast tract of ocean which lies, in one direc- 
tion, between the Sandwich Islands and New Zealand, and in another, be- 
tween the Fijis and Easter Island? I shall attempt to solve these questions 
in the order in which I have stated them. 

It has already been seen that the Malayan nations, or two leading tribes 
of Sumatra and Java, have for ages been pushing their enterprises, whether 
commercial or predatory, to the Phillipine Islands, to the Moluccas, to New 
Guinea, and even to the northern shores of Australia. We find them, there- 
fore, on the extreme eastern confines of the Archipelago, from which they 
might find their way into the Northern Pacific through the Philippines, or 
into the Southern between New Guinea and Australia; or into either of 
them through the Molucca Islands. They, most probably, did find their 
way into the Pacific by these three several routes; but, in so far as concerns 
the Polynesian race, the probability, under all circumstances, is that they 
entered the Pacific by the southern route. 

The course of the winds is a most material element in thisinquiry, Peri- 
odical winds or monsoons prevail to the north of the equator, blowing dur- 
ing the winster solstice, from the northeast, and during the summer solstice 
from the southwest, and extending from the equator to the tropic of Cancer 
and from the continent of Africa to the Japan Islands. Periodical winds 
also prevail to the south of the equator, but blowing from the southeast and 
northwest. These last are more limited than the first, blowing no further 
south of the equator than the tenth or twelfth degree of latitude, and in 
longitude usually from the southern extremity of Madagascar to the north- 
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ern shores of Australia. The southeast monsoon is but a continuation of 
the southeast trade wind, which, at its height, blows sometimes for two 
degrees north of the equator, while the northwest occasionally penetrates a 
considerable way to the south of it. 

Such are the winds that prevail within the Archipelago. In the Pacific 
the northeast tradewind prevails to the north of the equator, and the south- 
east to the south of it; but in a broad zone, of from seven to eight degrees 
on each side of the equator, the winds are variable, and blow even more 
frequently from the west than from the east.* 

y the help of the monsoons the Malayan nations at present traverse the 
Indian Archipelago from Sumatra to New Guinea and the Philippines. 
They were found doing so when first seen by European nation , and th re 
can be little doubt but that they had been pursuing the same enterprises 
for many ages before. Even now the praus of Celebes pass yearly through 
Torres Straits in pursuit of the Tripang fishery, on the coast of Australia. 


That the Malayan nations effected a certain amount of settlement in the 
islands of the Pacific is sufficiently attested by the admixture : f their lan- 
guages, which is found in almost every tongue of these islands, while its 
alien character is proved by the corruptions which the words have every- 
where undergone. The extent to which the intermixture of Malayan has 
been carried, is, indeed, nowhere very large in the remoter languages, yet 
in the Polynesian, at least. it is such as could not have taken place without 
some amount of settlement, and intermixture of race. Who, then, were the 
parties that effected this indispensible settlement? The most reeg * I think, 
are the rovers, who at present for plunder always, and sometimes for seitle- 
ment, range over the whole bounds of the Archipelago. The most formida- 
ble of these rovers, in our times, are a people called Lanuns, natives of the 
great island of Mindanau, but the Malays were the sole pi ates on the first 
arrival of Eur: peans, and continue to be more or less so, down to the pres- 
ent day. I shall describe a Lanun pirate prau, according to the authentic 
accoun. given bv the most competent en and the vessels employed by 
the Malays in early times, «and before they were hecked by European 
power, were still more formidable. A Lanun war ps is usually of 56 feet 
in length, with a breadth of 18 :eet beam, and a hod 6 feet deep. She is 
fortified by a strong bulwark, has a double row of oars, or is a bireme of 
eighteer oars toa side. She ha. two tripod masts of bamboo cane, with a 
light and manageable sail of matting oneach, The crew consists of about 100 
men, the rowers being slaves. The combatants are armed with krises, 
spears, swords, shields, and firearms, and the vessel carries some cannon. 
The bucaniers sail in fle.ts of from half-a-dozen to twenty, thirty, or even 
more, and a few women a company the men in the most of the vessels. 
The piundering cruises of these fleets often last for two and three years. 


Now, such a fleet as now mentioned, when at the southeastern extremity 
of the Archipelago, might be tempted, in search of adventure and plunder, 
to pass through Torres Straits and enter the Pacific. There a continuous 
chain of is] nds ext. nds from New Guinea eastward, over eighty degrees of 
longitude. The northwestern monsoon, adverse to its reiurning to the 
Archipelago, would push ‘his fleet a considerable way into the Pacific, 
until it encountered the variable winds and light airs along the equator. 
After a voyage by one-third part shorter than that at present often per- 
formed by the rovers of the Archipelago, the adventurers would meet, for 
the first time, the Pulynesian race and language at the Friendly Island 
group, and if the fleet consisted of but ten sail, its thousand well-armed 
men would be sufficient to insure it from destruction by the rude inhabitants. 
If not enough for conquest, such a force would be sufficient, at least, to 
insure a compromise, Settling in these islands, their smal! numbers would 
soon be absorbed by the mass of the population, and their nationality be 
lost; but it is not unnatural to suppose that the small portion of their lan- 
guage which we find in the Polynesian would be communicated to the 
native tongue. 





*This account of the winds is 'aken from the introduction to the directory of the great 
hydrographer, |ames Horsourgh, F. R. S. 
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That Malay adventurers did pass over the broad ocean-stretch 
of 3000 miles between the Malayan Archipelago and Madigas- 
car, is proven by the elements of the Malay language found in 
the latter. That,step by step, the same element extended over 
the islands of the Pacific is proven beyond question by 
‘linguistic evidence. Even the natives of Easter Island, as we 
are informed by the latest authority, Wm. J. Thompson (Te 
Pito te Henua, or Easter Island, p. 546), “speak a dialect of 
the Malayo-Polynesian language, which is so widely spread in 
the south sea and Malay archipelago.” 

One difficulty in the minds of many persons in believing 
that the islanders of the Pacific could have traversed such long 
ocean stretches arises from the erroneous supposition that their 
ancient vessels were all of the same diminutive type as those 
of comparatively modern times. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth than this idea, as the little vessels of modern 
times, as compared with those of more ancient days, are but as 
Lilliputs to giants, or minnows to tritons. Judge Fornander, 
in his “ Polynesian Race” (Vol. II, p. 8), calls attention to this 
objection as follows: 


It has been objected by not a few writers to the long voyages of the 
Polynesians, either on their first entering the Pacific or at this period of 
tribal commotion and unrest, that they could not possibly be performed in 
their frail canoes, incapable of containing stores and provisions for a long 
voyage, and for want of astronomical and nautical knowledge of those who 
navigated them. Those writers judge the Polynesians as they found them 
one hundred years ago, isolated, deteriorated, decaying. Had those writers 
been acquainted with Polynesian folklore, they would have learned that, at 
the time we are now speaking of, the Polynesians were not only possessed 
of open canoes, hollowed out of a single tree, and seldom used except for 
coasting or fishing excursiors, but of vessels constructed from planks sewn 
or stitched together in a substantial manner, pitched and painted, decked 
over, or partly so, and with a capacity of hold sufficient to contain men, 
animals and stores for any projected voyage. 


In a foot note, same page, he gives the following statement: 


Rev. J. Williams relates that during his residence at Tahiti there arrived 
at Papeete, about 1819-20, from Rurutu, one of the Austral group, 700 miles 
distant, a large canoe, planked up and sewed together, whose hold was 
twelve feet deep. This peculiar method of planking up or sewing together 
the different pieces of which the large sea-going canoes in olden times were 
made, prevailed throughout Polynesia, and is stili retained at the Naviga- 
tors’, Paumotu and other groups, besides in Micronesia, and is still custom- 
ary ge | the Buguis of Celebes and Ceram. In the Hawaiian group this 
manner of making large canoes was not wholly discarded as late as the 
middle of the last century; for it is credibly reported by some of the old 
natives, whose grandparents lived at the time and saw it, that the principal 
war-canoe, or admiral’s ship, of Peleiholani—the famous warrior-king of 
Oahu, who died about eight years before the arrival of Captain Cook—was 
a double canoe built in that manner; its name was “Kaneaaiai,” and that 
on Peleiholani’s expeditions it carried on board from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and forty men, besides provisions, water, stores, 
armament, etc. 


In the New Zealand legends collected by Sir George Grey, 
and also mentioned by Taylor in his “Te Ika a Maui,” mention 
is made of a Samoan expedition of five large double-canoes 
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decked over, or partly so, containing the different chiefs and 
their families, their retainers and their families, provisions, etc., 
which were bound to New Zealand, where they embarked and 
settled. The tradition also mentions that some of them returned 
to Samoa, and finally came again to New Zealand. 

That the ancient Malay vessels were superior to those of 
Polynesia may reasonably be inferred, and this inference is in 
accord with their traditions. Sir Stamford Raffles, in his “His- 
tory of Java,” quotes the following from their ancient tradi- 
tional records: 


When Prabu Jaya Baya, of Astina, died, he was suceeeded by his son 
and descendants, named Ami Jaya, Jaya Ami Sena, Pancha Dria, and 
Kasuma Chitra. During the reign of the last of these princes, either the 
seat of government had been removed, or the country had changed its 
name, for it was then called Kuj’rat or Gujrat ; and it having been foretold 
that it would decay and go to ruin altogether, the prince resolved to send 
his son to Jawa, and possessing the written account of 477 Saka, which had 
been preserved in his family, he gave it to his son and embarked him, with 
about five thousand followers, for that island. Among these followers were 
people skilled in agriculture, artificers, men learned in medicine, able 
writers, and military men 

They sailed in six large ships and upwards of a hundred small vessels, 
and after a voyage of four months reached what they conceived to be the 
island of Jawa, and many landed; but as it did not a cord with the account 
given by Aji Saka, they re-embarked. In a few months. however, the 
came in sight of an island with a long range of mountains, and some o 
them, with the prince at their head, effected a landing at the western 
extremity, while a part were driven to the southward. 


It appears, therefore, that the Malay influence has reached, 
at some time in the distant past, all over the Polynesian area, 
to its extreme outposts. By what means, and by what routes, 
and at what time this was accomplished, may be questions 
difficult to answer. Yet the fact that they did so can no longer 
be questioned. Dr. Brinton, in his ‘Races and Peoples,” says: 


All the Polynesian languages have some affinities to the Malayan, and 
the Polynesian traditions unanimously refer to the west for the home of 
their ancestors. We are able, indeed, by carefully analyzing these traditions, 
to trace with considerable accuracy both the route they followed to the 
Oceanic Isles, and the respective dates when they settled them. 

Thus, the first station of their ancestors on leaving the western group, 
was the small island of Buru, or Boru, between Celebes and New Guinea. 
Here they encountered the Papuas, some of whom still dwell in the interior, 
while the coast people are fair Leaving Boru, they passed to the north of 
New Guinea, colonizing the Caroline and Solomon Islands, but the van- 
guard pressing forward to take possession of Savai, in the Samoan group, 
and Tonga, to the south. These two islands formed a second center of dis- 
tribution over the western Pacific. The Maoris of New Zealand moved 
from Tonga—“holy Tonga,” as they call it in their songs—about six hundred 
years ago. The Society Islanders migrated trom Savai, and they in turn 
= — the population of the Marquesas, the Sandwich Islands and Easter 

sland. 

The separation of the Polynesians from the western Malays must have 
taken place about the beginning of our era. This length of time permits 
the best adjustment of their several traditions, and is not so long as to render 
it difficult to explain the similarity of their dialects and usages. 


Although Dr. Brinton’s conclusion as to dates may not be 
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generally accepted, yet this language shows his views as to the 
origin of the Polynesians. 

It is, therefore, a settled conclusion that adventurers from 
the Malay Archipelago, or southeastern Asia, have, step by 
step, in prehistoric times, traversed two-thirds the breadth of 
the Pacific Ocean. Taking these facts into consideration, 
should it be thought impossible, or even improbable, that some 
of the vessels of one or more of the numerous expeditions 
proving from group to group, or some of those from the parent 

ive, had been driven by winds or currents to the shores of 
Mexico or Central America. 

Pickering and Taylor mention the fact, which is also quoted 
by Mr. Wickersham, that in 1845 the United States frigate 
St. Louis took from Mexico to Ningpo, in China, three ship- 
wrecked Japanese, survivors of the crew of a junk which had 
drifted from the coast of Japan entirely across the Pacific 
Ocean, and finally stranded on the coast of Mexico, where they 
remained for two years, until taken back by the St. Louis. 
Mr. Wickersham also quotes, from Brooks, accounts of numer- 
= vessels which had drifted across the ocean to the American 
shore. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to assume, if evidence of 
contact can be otherwise shown, that some Malay vessels, 
during their expeditions to the Philippine or Molucca islands, 
or other points in the Pacific, may have been driven by the 
winds into the very same current which stranded the Japanese 
junk on the Mexican coast. I call attention also to the follow- 
ing om by Prof. Dall (3d. Ann. Rept. Bur. Ethnology, p. 
147): 


The great congeries of islands known to geographers as Polynesia and 
Melanesia, stretch toward South America in latitude 25 south, as in noother 
direction. Here we have a stream of islands from Papua to the Paumotus, 
dwindling at last to single islets, with wide gaps between; Elizabeth, Ducie, 
Easter Island, Sala-y-Gomes, San Felix, St. Ambrose, from which com- 

aratively it is but a step swept by the northerly current to the Peruvian 
oast. e observe also that these islands lie south from the westerly south 
equatorial current, in the slack-water between it and an easterly current and 
in a region of winds blowing toward the east. Here, thew, is a possibie way. 


This course of reasoning leads us back to the crucial test, to- 
wit: Are there such resemblances between customs and arts 
or other special features of the Malay and Cential Americans 
as can not be reasonably accounted for except upon the theory 
of former contact between these widely separated peoples? It 
is not my intention to enter at this time upon the discussion of 
this particular point, as this will be reserved for a future com- 
munication. However, I may add that since the preparation of 
the article published in the March (1894) number of THE 
ANTIQUARIAN, I have discovered some evidence on this point 
which does not appear to have been heretofore brought for 


ward. 
I limit the discussion to contact with the people of Centra 
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America because I find that the peculiar calendar of this sec- 
tion prevailed only over a portion of Mexico and Central 
America, and hence if introduced by an intrusive element, this 
must have taken place at a comparatively recent date. Atleast 
it must have taken place after the population was differentiated 
into stocksand tribes. It must also have taken place after 
these stocks and tribes had reached substantially the same 
localities as those they were found occupying when discovered 
by Europeans at the commencement of the sixteenth century. 

It will be seen by this that the object I had in view in pre- 
senting my paper published in THE ANTIQUARIAN of March, 
1894, had no reference to the original peopling of the Amer- 
ican continent, but was simply a suggestion in the way of ex- 
— the similarity in the time systems of certain 

olynesian islands and tribes of Mexico and Central America. 
Since the publication of that article I have obtained other data 
relating to this subject which lead me to believe that the true 
explanation of this similarity is to be found in the probability, 
or possibility that the peculiar features of both localities were 
derived from Malayan sources, or from Southeastern Asia. 

If this supposition be correct (assuming that there is satis- 
factory evidence of prehistoric contact), then the introduction 
of this foreign element into Central America will be direct 
from the original Malayan or Asiatic source, precisely as 
Quatrefages supposed, and hence will not come within the 
scope of Mr. Wickersham’s criticisms. 

The next step will be to bring forward evidence of prehis- 
toric contact between the peoples of the two regions. This, in 
order to be satisfactory, must be something more than those 
generalities which have been so often presented. What I have 
to offer in this direction will be presented in a further commu- 
nication. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


By Tueopore F. Wricut, U.S. SEcrETArRY. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund seems now to have the op- 
portunity of its whole career. Its early excavations were made 
under the frown of the Turkish government, and were very 
limited in extent. For many years no further leave to dig 
could be obtained. All this time the Fund was not idle, but 
carefully observed the results of private work done in laying the 
foundations of buildings, and it kept up the study of inscriptions 
which were brought to light and all matters relating to its field. 
No issue of the Quarterly Statement during these years caused 
any disappointment. Moreover the great work of surveying 
the land, making maps, and identifying sites went on steadily 
until it reached its goal in the great relief map. It is remarka- 
ble that, as soon as all this work was out of the way, excavation 
reopened. 

The work at Lachish was not favorably regarded by the 
government, the first permit extended only for six weeks, and 
the Turkish inspector caused five of these to be lost by linger- 
ing in Jerusalem; but, by persistent effort, an extension of the 
permit was gained and great results followed. 

Now, however, the door stands wide open. The very ground 
on which Biblical archeologists have set longing eyes for a 
generation is in the hands of Dr. Bliss; all official suspicion 
seems to have vanished, and there is no sort of obstacle in the 
way. It is unscientific to predict, but it is taking no risk to say 
that the whole Jerusalem problem is likely to be solved before 
this work ends. That it is a time when subscriptions should 
be promptly made and steadily maintained goes without saying. 

It does not appear how Dr. Bliss will find time to study the 
many objects brought to light as he goes. In fact, he cannot 
do so, but must follow his men as they dig along the well- 
defined line of the old wall; but in due time all objects will 
receive due attention and we shall have the full account. Mean- 
while the Quarterly Statements will give his illustrated Teports, 
enabling the reader to follow him and see just what he is doing. 

While the Turkish government has thus relaxed its opposi- 
tion, it may be said of the United States, that it has withdrawn 
the disreputable duty which it laid upon our books, placing 
itself between the London office and our subjects and demanding 
a heavy toll for admitting the publications; but now, under the 
new tariff, books devoted to “original scientific research” come 
in free, and the last case sent to me was not subject to duty. 
If this can be continued, and there is no reason to doubt the 
propriety of the application of the exemption to our books, I 
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shall be able to save our subscribers something on every pur- 
chase. I have an unusually large stock of books now on hand 
and the transactions for books are now amounting to something, 
although evidently what is most wanted is an enlargement of 
the subscription list. 

Our Fund, and the German organization as well, devote a 
good degree of attention to inscriptions, and this is obviously 
wise, since these are the actual records of the past. Every one 
discovered adds a little to our knowledge of the past. Since 
the great work of Waddington was published in 1870, scores of 
important inscriptions have been brought to light and seem to 
call for a special work. Here is a fine field for our American 
scholar. 

As I write, word is received of a Latin inscription just found 
on the southern wall of Jerusalem where a gate, closed back, 
has long covered it. The stone was a votive tablet, ereeted by 
the Third Legion to Jupiter, praying his favor for the Roman 
Empire, and especially the Roman Trajan. No one suspected 
the existence of this inscription until a storm blew down the 
door. 





rel 
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RECENT PALEOLITHIC DISCOVERIES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES, 


By Henry W. Haynes. 


The discussion in regard to the primitive character of certain 
flint implements, found in large numbers at elevated points of 
the Chalk Plateau ot Kent (the North Downs), started by the 
veteran geologist, Professor Prestwich, before the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute of Great Britain, in February, 1892, is continued by 
Mr. A. M. Bell, before the same society, by “Remarks on the 
Flint Implements from the Chalk Plateau of Kent,” to be found 
in their Yournal tor May, 1894. The article contains a vigor- 
ous defense of both the positions taken by Prestwich, that 
geological evidence shows the worked flints found on the plateau 
to be of an earlier date than those found in the gravels of the 
neighboring river valleys, and that their shape and workman- 
ship (in which they differ from the ordinary types of palzeolithic 
implements), point to an earlier age in the development of man. 
Both these positions have been disputed by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins. Mr. Bell subjects his arguments to a very searching 
scrutiny, and endeavors, by reasoning and by setting forth the 
results of his own discoveries, to show that Dawkins’ views are 
not only inconciusive, but inconsistent. Tome Mr. Bell appears 
to have the best of the argument. It would take too much 
space to give a resume of his reasoning, which we commend to 
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the careful consideration of all students of the subject. We 
quote, however, a single specimen, to show his style of argu- 
mentation. “So with surface finds; it they possess definite 
characteristics of form, ot wear, of weather, of material, of 
working, of position when found, each of which places them 
in a class by themselves, much more when all taken together, 
then these are certainly local accidents, but they have their 
importance, * * * Beyond doubt it is at once more delight- 
ful and more satisfactory to find zm stu, and the more numerous 
and perfect the associated remains of extinct animals, so much 
the better. But let us recognize that we cannot always be so 
fortunate. Nature does not create deposits simply to further 
palzontological research.” 

Mr. Bell’s article is illustrated by three excellent plates, and 
his conclusion in brief is that “in the ochreous drift, which can 
* * * be traced for miles along the gently sloping surface, 
man appears using the palzolithic axe, but using much more 
largely tools of a ruder and simpler type, which point back to a 
previous time, when he was unable to shape his tools to a form 
already conceived by his mind.” 

Mr. O. B. Shrubsole extends the area ot discoveries of similar 
objects by his article in the August number of the Yournal 
“On Flint Implements of a Primitive Type from old (preglacial) 
hill gravels in Berkshire.” These deposits, from five to ten 
feet in thickness, lie between the valleys of the Wey and the 
Blackwater, at a general level ot about 400 feet above the sea. 
None ot the ordinary types of palzolithic implements have as 
yet been tound in them, but they have yielded (1) large imple- 
ments with rounded butts; (2) grooved or hollowed scrapers; (3) 
fragments of flint worked at the point only; of all of which 
specimens are figured. ‘Taken as a whole,” the author thinks, 
“they indicate a decidedly rudimentary style in the art of flint- 
working, * * * and it seems highly probable that they are 
the work of an older race than that which is associated with the 
pleistocene gravels.” 

From a note by Marcellin Boule, in L’ Anthropologie, V. 459, 
of an article by De Fonseca Cardoso on “A Chellean Station 
in the Valley of Alcantara,” we learn that Portugal must be 
definitely included among the countries whose river valley 
gravels have yielded palzolithic implements of the common 
types. Hitherto only two such objects have ever been discov- 
ered there, one on the surface, the cther in a cavern. M. 
Cardoso now reports finding two implements of the Chellean 
type in the gravels ot the Tagus, at Alcantara, a short distance 
to the northeast of Lisbon. 

If evidence of the existence of the tertiary man is ever to be 
found, it probably will not be in Western Europe, but in some 
of the warmer regions of the globe, where the conditions of 
living are more tavorable, and where the lower ammals which 
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approach nearest to man now exist. Some recently discovered 
evidence tending in that direction is presented by Dr. Fritz 
Notling in an article “On the Occurrence of Chipped (?) Flints 
in the Upper Miocene of Burmah,” in the Records of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India, Vol. xxxii, p. 101 (part 3, Aug. 1894). 
Several flint flakes are there figured, including one of rectangu- 
lar shape, chipped or both faces. The concave one shows that 
two longitudinal flakes had been previously detached from it, 
while the convex face is divided into two portions, one smooth, 
from which a single flake had been previously struck off, the 
other showing that at least four smaller flakes have been 
previously chipped off at right angles to the first. The artificial 
character of this object seems to me to be incontestable, and it 
is also indorsed by Professor Rupert Jones, in the London Geo- 
logical Magazine for \ast November, and elsewhere. 

These flints were found, says Dr. Notling, “on the steep 
eastern slope of a mound high above its bottom, but below the 
edge, in such a position, that it is inconceivable how the flints 
should have been brought there by any foreign agency —or by 
a flood. If I weigh all the evidence, quite apart from the fact 
that I actually dug them out of the bed, it is my strong belief 
that they were zm stfu when found.” The author claims 
“either Pleiocene, or at least the upper Miocene for the ferrugin- 
ous conglomerate, in which the chipped flints have been 
found.” Certainly a great age is shown by the “series of strata 
more than 4620 feet in thickness, containing numerous genera 
of animals, which are now-a-days entirely extinct, or at least 
no longer living in India, which rests upon it.” 

It ought to be borne in mind that this is not the first an- 
nouncement by the geological survey of India of their supposed 
discovery of evidence of man’s presence in the tertiary deposits 
of that region. In their Accords, vol. 1, p. 65, (Nov. 1868), is 
an article by T. Oldham, “On an agate flake found by Mr. 
Wynne in the Pleiocene (?) deposits of the Upper Godavery.” 
It was found, it is said, “in the bone-bearing beds of the 
Godavery, some thirty feet below the surface at that place, and 
in a bed not of soft easily movable silt or sand, but of hard 
compacted calcareous conglomerate.” It1s figured in an accom- 
panying plate, and to the writer it appears to be artificial, 
as it shows on the convex side, that at least three flakes 
had been previously detached from it by blows delivered 
in the same direction. The geological character of these Go- 
davery beds was claimed to be similar to that of the neighbor- 
ing Nerbudda valley, which Dr. Falconer regards as pleiocene, 
although Notling speaks of them as pleistocene. 
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Editorial. 


“THE MISSING LINK.” 


According to Dr. D. G. Brinton, in his “Notes on Anthro- 
pology” in Sczence, January 11, a fossil has been found which 
may prove to be “the missing link.” This creature has 
been unearthed by Dr, Eugene Dubois, a surgeon in the Dutch 
army, stationed in Java,and he describes his find in a quarto of 
forty pages just issued from the local press of Batavia under the 
title “ Psthecanthropus Erectus. A Man-like Transition-form 
from Java.” 

“This noteworthy essay contains the detailed description of 
three fragments of three skeletons which have been found in the 
early pleistocene strata of Java, and which introduce to us a new 
species, which is also a new genus anda new family, of the order 
of primates, placed between the Simid@ and Hominide,—in other 
words, apparently supplying the ‘missing link’ between man and 
the higher apes which has so long and so anxiously been awaited. 

“ The material is sufficient for a close osteological comparison, 
The cubical capacity of the skull is about two-thirds that of the 
human average. It is distinctly dolichocephalic, about 70°—and 
its norma verticalis astonishingly like that of the famous Nean- 
derthal skull. The dental apparatus is still of the simian type, 
but less markedly so than in other apes. The femora are singu- 
larlyhuman. They prove beyond doubt that this creature walked 
constantly on two legs, and when erect was quite equal in height 
to the average human male. Of the various differences which 
separate it from the highest apes and the lowest men, it may be 
said that they bring it closer to the latter than to the former.” 


This discovery has an interesting bearing upon the original 
birthplace of the human race. The author believes that the 
steps in the immediate genealogy of our species, as shown by the 
find, indicate the southern aspects of the great Himalayan chain 
as the region in which our race first came into being. This ac- 
cords with the traditional view that Asia is the cradle of man 
kind, and by no means contradicts the Biblical story. Still it is 
' placing a good deal of independence on a few bones, when it is 
stated that “the missing link” has been discovered. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE INDIANS. 


Mr. J. O. Dorsey, in the concluding chapter of his report, uses the 
following sub-title: “Peet on Indian Religions,” and devotes the chapte r 
partly to a reply and partly to the restatement of his own conclusions. 
This is an honor which is fully appreciated by the editor, for it is the only 
chapter in this or any other report devoted to any individual’s opinion. 
The occasion of the use of the sub-title and the “concluding remarks” was 
that the writer had prepared in 1886, at the request of the Victoria Institute, 
or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, a brief review of an article 
already in print which had been furnished by Rev. M. Eells, of Washington, 
and.which purported to give the Bible ideas in the aboriginal religions of 
America. The paper was designed as a mere review and not as a state- 


ment of the writer’s own opinion, though it was esteemed worthy of separate 
oy ee as a pamphlet, and has been somewhat generally circulated. 

he following are the remarks which were quoted from this review and 
made the basisof comment. Referring to Mr. Eells and Mr. Williams, who 
have been laboring among the Tinnehs, the writer said: 

In reference to the form of religion which is called Shamanism, a 
definition is given which was never intended. Shamanism has never been 
represented by the writer as the worshi~f of a Shaman, but merely as the 
supreme rule of the Shaman. The term demonism would perhaps be more 
suitable, for the exorcising of spirits and the control of demons was sup- 
posed by the northern tribes to be altogether in the hands of the Shamans. 
Animism is another term which might be used, but the animistic faith was 
by no means confined to the northern tribes. This interpretation is entirely 
out of the way. The following are points on which we think an agreement 
will soon be reached and which will be recognized as the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the aboriginal religions. (1) The cosmic conception which was 
embodied in the tree of life was very similar in all parts of America, and in 
fact in all parts of the world. (2) The recognition A great unseen divinity, 
who was equivalent to the “master of life,” the “earth maker” and the great 
spirit,” the “Kitchi Manido” of the Ojibwas, but who went by different names 
among the different tribes. (3) The eternal conflict between benevolent and 
malignant beings symbolized by the “great rabbit” and serpent by the Algon- 
kins, Dzhemanido and the malignant gods of the Ojibwas, but expressed 
among other tribes and races by varied symbols and myths. (4) The doc- 
trine of the soul which was embodied in the sacred mysteries and found a 
more complete development in the nagualism of the Mayas. (5) The con- 
nection of these various doctrines and divinities with the “world spaces,” 
the elements, the colors and the creation epochs. (6) The probability that 
there was an esoteric system which was transmitted from tribe to tribe and 
which had very similar symbols and somewhat similar foundation myths. 
All of these are proofs that the subject of comparative mythology is very 
important, but the a ma should not be confined to one country or to 
one period, nor should there he a discouragement to the workers in the field 
wherever they are or whatever their opinions may be. Co-operation is 
. decidedly important. This is the best part of the essay. Nearly every 
worker has been recognized and kindly words have been written. 

“There are four or five points on which both missionaries seem to be 
agreed: Four doctrines—the existence of God, immortality of the soul, the 
sinfulness of man, and the necessity of sacrifice—seem to have been held in 
various modified forms by all the tribes in North America.” Now, this 
remark which is quoted was merely designed to represent the opinion of 
others and can hardly be taken as expressing the detinite and complete 
belief of the writer, and should not have been so stated, and if so used, 
certainly should not have been subjected to an interpretation which was 
never intended. The writer will say that American ethnologists have 
been making a great advance in their knowledge of aboriginal religions, 
and are really bringing out many new facts. 











CORRECTION 


Read the THIRD paragraph before the SECOND 
on page 56. 
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ARCH AOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By MARSHALL H. SAVILLE. 





DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT CITY IN HoNDURAS.—The following notice 
appeared in Le Nouveau Monde, Paris, Dec. 1, 1894: “Word has been 
received from Honduras of the discovery of an ancient ‘Toltec’ city in the 
depths of a forest near the Rio Grande. The remains of this city are very 
well preserved and reveal an advanced civilization. The city was well 
constructed; possessed three great temples, more than 150 feet in length 
and 35 feet in width; the streets are large and well paved.” The Rio 
Grande mentioned is probably that which flows not far from Tegucigalpha, 
the capital of Honduras. Squier is the only person who has given us any 
information regarding the ruins in Honduras, and with the exception of the 
ruins of Copan, which being but five miles from the boundary of Guatemala, 
more properly belong to the Guatemala group of ruins. No archeological 
work has ever been carried on in the Republic. 


PEABODY MusEUM HONDURAS EXPEDITION.—In connection with the 
reported discovery of an ancient city in Honduras it would be well to notice 
the expedition which is now in the field at the ruins of C. pan, sent out 
under the decree given several years ago to the Peabody Museum of Har- 
varo University. This decree gave to that institution the care of the « ncient 
remains of Honduras, and the exclusive right of excavating for ten years. 
Two expeditions have already been sent out directly by ihe Peabody 
Museum. This year, however, the work will be carried on jointly by the 
Peabody Museum and the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. This, the third! expedition, has been placed under the charge of 
Mr. G. B. Gordon, who was associated with the late Mr. Owens as civil 
engineer on the second expedition. The wealth of inscriptions, and numer- 
ous tombs in Copan, make it as important a field for research as any to be 
found in Central America. 


GUATEMALA ANTIQUITIES.—The extremely interesting and valuable 
collection of antiquities formerly owned by Sr. D. Manuel G. Elgueta, of 
Guatemala, has become the property of the California Academy of Science, 
San Francisco, and has been installed in their rooms. This collection was 
exhibited in the Guatemala Building at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and was taken to San Francisco and exhibited at the Mid-winter Exposi- 
tion. It was made by Sr. Elgueta, among the ruined cities of the Quiches, in 
Northern Guatemala, the material largely being found in tombs, which were 
_ subterranean chambers, with either mounds of cemented debris or buildings 
erected over them. It comprises a small collection of vases of great value, 
as they bear hieroglyphic inscriptions and pictures painted in colors. In 
view of the small number of such vases to be found in our museums, these 
vases should be carefully studied and reproduced in color, in the same 
manner as Hr. E. P. Dieseldorff has reproduced a vase from Copan, Gaute- 
mala, in Zeitschz. f. Etnol. (Verh. der Berliner Anthrop. Gesellsch). Bd. 
XXVI, 1894. Such vases properly reproduced are miniature Maya or 
Quiche codices. In addition to the vases in the Elgueta collection are a 
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number of jadeite heads, ear ornaments, and other ornaments, obsidian im- 
plements, household utensils and a few stone carvings. 


ARMOUR EXPEDITION TO YUCATAN.—An expedition under the auspices 
of Mr. Allison V. Armour, of Chicago, started for Yucatan the middle of 
December. Mr. Armour has, for several years, taken a deep interest in 
the ruins of Yucatan, and has made a number of visits tothe country. This 
year, accompanied by Prof. W. H. Holmes, curator of anthropology at the 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, and Prof. Allan Marquand, of Princeton 
University, he has sailed in his yacht Ituna for Progreso. They will visit 
the ruins of Labna, Kabah, Uxmal and Chichen Itza, in company with Mr. 
E. H. Thompson, ex-U. S. consul who has been many years a resident 
of the state, and has recently purchased the hacienda upon which the ruins 
of Chichen Itza stand. The party will visit Palenque, in Chiapas, and will 
try to make a landing at Tuloom, on the eastern coast of the peninsula of 
Yucatan. Mr. Thompsons intimate knowledge of the Maya people and 
language will facilitate work among the hostile Indians who live near the 
ruins, and if the landing is succ-ssful the protographs and observations 
regarding this almost unknown city will be a chapter added to our : nowl- 
edge of the ancient cities of Yucatan. 


Dr. PHILLIP J. J. VALENTINI, after a long absence from the field of 
Central American archeology, presented before the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, at its last meeting, a paper entitled “Analysis of the 
Pictorial Text Inscribed on the Palenque Tablet (Temple of the Sacred 
Tree).” This tablet, miscalled Tablet of the Cross, has been studied for 
many years by Dr. Valentini, and his valuable paper will be published in 
the Antiquarian Society proceedings in April. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
A Primer of the Mayan Hieroglyphics. By Daniel G. Brinton. Boston, 
U.S.A. 1895. 

The study of symbolism as contained in the various charts, pictographs 
and ceremonies of the wild tribes, also contained in the sand paintings of 
the Navajoes and the dramatization of the Moquis and Zunis, and especially 
those contained in the codices and the hieroglyphics of the Mayas, has been 
followed by various gentlemen in this country and in Europe. Great pro- 
gress has been made in interpreting the symbols and in identifying and 
naming the gods. The best work, at least the most interesting and the 
most satisfactory, is the one by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton. He brings out 
briefly the different opinions which have been advanced by Dr. Seler, Schel- 
haus, Fostemann, in Germany, Dr. Thomas, Dr. J. W. Fewkes, M. H. 
Saville and others in this country, about the Maya codices and hieroglyphics. 
There is no attempt at drawing a comparison, and yet the statements which 
are made have already proved suggestive to the writer in reference to the 
analogies. 











